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ROSEMARY AT CHRISTMAS 


fis a thousand pities that the old association of rosemary with 
hristmas should have been allowed to Japse. Time was when its 
fagrant grey-green branches mingled on every hand, in both 
urch and home, with the dark shining sprays of holly and ivy, 
lolding proud rank with them, if not indeed surpassing them in 
loseness of tie with the festival. Old writings and old carols make 
his point abundantly clear. The poet Gay, over two centuries 
7 (0, even speaks of rosemary as a herald of Christmas : 


When Rosemary and Bays—the poet’s crown— 
Are bawl’d in frequent cries through all the town, 
Then judge the festival of Christmas near, 
Christmas the joyous period of the year ; 


whi e churchwardens’ accounts referring to the amounts paid for 
Mreenery for church decorations frequently include payments for 
Mosemary. Thus in the records of St. Margaret’s, Westminster, for 
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1647, two years before King Charles was beheaded, we find ‘ Item, 
paid for Rosemarie and Bayes that were stuck about the chiurch 
at Christmas, Is. 6d.’ Indeed, our forefathers were inclined to be 
so lavish in their Christmas joy that later the Spectator grumbled 
at the plethora of ivy, holly, and rosemary that transformed a 
church into ‘ shady walks ’ and ‘ arbours.’ 

Not less abundant was it in the houses of the people. A 
Christmas carol included in Poor Robin’s Almanack for 1695—but 
of much older date—describes how : 


With holly and ivy 
So green and so gay 
We deck up our houses 
As fresh as the day. 
With bays and rosemary 
And laurels compleat 
And everyone now 
de a king é ih Beat ; . 


and Herrick, a writin ‘eisticr, tits it” ‘Bite, that its use was 
habitual ever in “Elizabethan days, for in “giving an account 
of the doings «on Candlemas “Bye; ?Fébruary ‘I—chief among 
which was the. ‘aking "dowh’ of “the Waa decorations—he 


exclaims : 
Seine wit: “ie Bgsémary tnd < 
Down with the’Bzies and bo 
Down with the Holly, Ivy, all 
Wherewith ye dressed the Christmas hall ; 


and the fact that its name comes first suggests that it was among 
the chief of the evergreens used. A small but rather interesting 
point is that rosemary and bays are almost invariably mentioned 
together in these old writings, while holly and ivy are similarly 
linked, and the reason for this association is by no means clear, 
unless, indeed, the holly and ivy are merely decorative, while 
rosemary and bay have certain aromatic qualities in addition. 

It is, perhaps, a little curious that rosemary should have taken 
this prominent part in the celebration of the festival that is our 
most truly national one, for it is not really a British plant and was 
not known here until the middle of the fourteenth century. Old 
manuscripts tell us that the first rosemary plants seen in England 
were sent over here by the Countess of Hainault as a present to 
her daughter Philippa, who had married our Edward ITII., and was 
thus Queen of England. With the plants the Countess thought- 
fully sent a Latin treatise setting forth the manifold virtues 
inherent in them. Writers of the time speak of ‘ the litel boke 
that the scole of Sallerne wroat to the Cuntasse of Henowd and 
sche sente the copie to hir dougter Philip the quene of England.’ 
Apparently the book was commissioned by the Countess, for in a 
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translation of it (still preserved in the library of Trinity College, 
Cambridge) the translator (who describes himself as ‘ danyll bain,’ 
or, as we should say to-day, Daniel Bain) refers to his work thus: 
‘This is ye lityl boke of ye vertuys of rosmaryn yt ye scole of 
Salerne gaderyd and compiled at instance of ye Cowntesse of 
Henowde, I, danyll bain, translated into vulgar ynglysch worde 
for werde as fonde in latyn.’ Daniel Bain further adds that 
before 1432 rosemary was unknown in England. 

The Countess evidently knew what would please her daughter, 
for Queen Philippa appears to have delighted in treatises of this 
sort, and there are in the British Museum and elsewhere still 
existing various little ‘ bokes ’ on the virtues of herbs which once 
belonged to her. 

Rosemary seems to have ‘ caught on’ in a wonderful way, and 
Miss Eleanor Rohde, in her Old English Herbals, gives a list of 
fourteenth and fifteenth century documents that were written (and 
are yet extant) to extol rosmaryne, rosemary, rosus marinus, 
rose Mary, rosses mare, or rose-marry, as it is variously called. 
The title of one of them—‘ The Vertu .of Rose-matry.and other 


Secrets’ (fifteenth century)~has a distinctly intriguing: sound. 


But apparently (according’to’Miss Rohde) none of them, except 
the first ‘ litel boke,’ mentions the rather pretty old-tradition that 
rosemary never grew taller ther the neight ot Christ when He, was 
man on earth, and, moreover, ihaf, when it is thirty-three yeats old 
its growth upwards stops, any further 3 incr ease being im girth only. 
This tradition still lingers in remote country parts. 

The plant thus became notable and of widespread reputa- 
tion ; and some of its virtues, evidently based on those given in 
Queen Philippa’s book, are quaintly set out in the first English 
herbal that was ever printed—Bancke’s Herbal, ‘imprynted by 
me Rycharde Banckes/ dwellynge in L6d6/ a lytel fro ye Stockes 
in ye Pultry/ ye XXV day of Marche. The yere of our Lorde 
MCCCCC & XXV.’ Reading them through, one is struck with 
what our friends across the Atlantic would call their ‘ uplift,’ 
general beneficence and exhilaration. Thus we are told: 

‘ Take the flowers thereof and make powder thereof and binde 
it to thy right arme in a linnen cloath and it shale make thee 
light and merrie.’ 

‘Also put the leaves under thy bedde and thou shalt be 
delivered of all evill dreams.’ (Always has rosemary been bound 
up with the idea of happy dreams. ‘I dreamt last night of Rose- 
mary ; that betokens Honour,’ wrote Estcourt in 1706.) 

But not only did it invigorate the mind and spirit: it also 
helped the body to greater beauty : 

‘ Boyle the leaves in white wine and washe thy face therewith 


and thy browes and thou shalt have a fair face.’ 
3F2 
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‘ Also if thou be feeble boyle the leaves in cleane water and 
washe thyself and thou shalt wax shiny.’ 

Moreover—priceless gift—it held within itself the secret of 
youth : 

‘Take the Timber thereof and burn it to coales and make 
powder thereof. . . . Smell it oft and it shall keep thee youngly,’ 
or alternatively 

‘ Make thee a box of the wood of rosemary and smell to it and 
it shall preserve thy youth.’ 

No wonder the young Queen valued her mother’s present of 
rosemary, and no wonder, too, that her subjects, as they learnt of 
its virtues, increasingly appreciated the new-comer. And s0 all 
through the troubled fifteenth century, while the Wars of the 
Roses were keeping the country in a turmoil, this quiet-hued, 
fragrant herb grew into the knowledge and love of the people, and 
had sweeter attributes and more and more alluring charms credited 
to it as it became more and more bound up with their lives. At 
the beginning of the. sixteenth century Skelton spoke of it as 
‘ Souerayne ‘Rosemary,’ Awhile Sir Thomas More said: ‘ As for 
Rosemarine f ijett it run all ‘over ‘smy. garden wall not onlie because 
my bees love it but because tis the hérb sacred to remembrance 
and-‘theretore to’ frigadship,’ So ara had it rooted itself in 
sentiment by this time.” 

But-not only did it ‘ run, over sanaiien walls ’ or grow as a bush 
on every liand: it was itself -belng planted to form garden hedges, 
‘ being a great ornament to the garden,’ as Gerard remarked. In 
fact, in those days, when sentiment was peculiarly strong and 
coupled with a growing appreciation and care of a garden, it made 
a very special appeal and was a great feature of every notable 
Elizabethan garden; for instance, we know that at Hampden 
Court it was to be found in the greatest abundance. In the early 
days of the seventeenth century it was so definitely a plant of the 
people that Parkinson, in his delightful garden book Paradisus, 
wrote: ‘ Being in every woman’s garden it were sufficieni }:t to 
name it as an ornament among other sweet herbs and flower: !n 
our gardens.’ ‘ Being in every woman’s garden’ has perhaps in 
it a sly reference to a countryside belief, then widely held, that 
rosemary only grew where ‘ the Mistress was Master,’ and hence 
every woman took good care that at any rate it should be found 
in her garden. 

And so it was from this abundance, and out of these aromatic 
hedges, that when evergreens were sought for Christmas decora- 
tions the slender scented branches of rosemary were cut. What 
better contrast to the vivid shining greens of holly and ivy could 
be found than its soft grey-greenness ? And when this esthetic 
satisfaction was allied to fragrance it was irresistible. Our ancestors 
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were peculiarly alive to aromatic qualities and herb values—did 
not the remedies for all the ills that flesh is heir to lie within those 
herb tissues >—and to them the strewing of sweet herbs about a 
room made, in a very definite and actual way, for the production 
of happiness and content. They realised empirically what science 
has now established as an undoubted fact, that scent is pre- 
eminently the vehicle of memory, and more readily awakens an 
association of ideas than any other stimulus of sensation : 


Sweet scents 
Are the swift vehicles of still sweeter thoughts 
And nurse and mellow the dull memory 
That would let drop without them her best stores. 
(SAvAGE LANDoR.) 


And so ‘ Rosemary, that’s for remembrance,’ said sad Ophelia, 
while Perdita, too, welcoming the pseudo-shepherds Polixenes 
and Camillo, gave them gifts of rosemary and rue : 


Reverend sirs, 
For you there’s rosemary and rue ; these keep 
Seeming and savour all the winter long : 
Grace and remembrance be to you both, 
And welcome to our shearing! . 


Thus rosemary, memory-evoking and unchanging in its ever- 
green persistence, was to our forefathers—and would be to us if 
we would but revive its use—a most suitable and natural adjunct 
to Christmas, the festival of reunion and remembrance. (Inci- 
dentally one realises how great an asset to reflection and meditation 
were those same trim rosemary hedges that flanked the narrow 
paths in the stately Elizabethan gardens. The gentle brushing of 
the leaves as one passed to and fro would call forth, all uncon- 
sciously, their memory-haunting aroma, and thus the best possible 
background for thought would be formed.) 

Carrying this idea a step further, we find it quite obvious that 
rosemary should be the plant associated with the dead. ‘A sprig 
of it hath a dumb language that maketh it the chosen emblem 
at our funeral wakes and in our buriall grounds,’ said Sir Thomas 
More. 

Dry up your tears, and stick your rosemary 


On this fair corse; and, as the custom is, 
In all her best array bear her to church : 


counsels Friar Lawrence by the side of the dead Juliet ; and it 
became the common custom for mourners to carry sprigs of rose- 
mary in the funeral procession and throw them into the grave 
upon the coffin. The poet Gay, of Beggar’s Opera fame, describes 
how at a funeral 
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To show their love the neighbours far and near 
Followed with wishful look the damsel’s bier. 
Sprigg’d rosemary the lads and lasses bore, 
While dismally the parson walked before ; 
Upon her grave the rosemary they threw, 
The daisy, butter-flower and endive blue ; 
and another writer, T. Browne (1700), exclaims: ‘ There goes a 
Funeral with the Men of Rosemary after it’; while still another 
writer, a trifle earlier, expresses the wish that the last obsequies 
may be, ‘ My body to the earth without any ceremony but Rose- 
mary and Wine.’ Rosemary was held to be an emblem of immor- 
tality (its evergreenness lending itself to this idea) ; its aroma was 
supposed to preserve the dead body, and an old superstition was 
once rife that a sprig of the herb placed in the hand of the dead 
would grow and eventually cover the whole corpse. 
Rosemary was also used as a sweet token of remembrance at 
weddings. 


The Rosemarie trail 

Grows for two ends, it matters not at all 

Be’t for my Bridall or my Buriall, 
said Herrick ; and it was customary for a bride’s attendants, both 
man and maid, to await her with sprigs of the plant in their hands, 
Brides, as, for instance, Anne of Cleves, also wore a small piece in 
their wedding coronal. 

But the aromatic qualities of the plant led it to play yet 
another part—a not unimportant one—in Christmas celebrations, 
a part that was directly related to feasting and jollity, for rosemary 
was an essential part of that supreme and peculiarly Christmas 
dish, the boar’s head, the dish that was served first at the Christ- 
mas feast, and one that, in the halls of the great, was brought in 
at the head of a stately procession heralded by music. The very 
carol that was then sung had special reference to it : 

Caput apri defero 
Reddens laudes Domino. 
The boar’s head in hand bring I 
With garlands gay and Rosemary ; 
I pray you all sing merrily, 
Qui estis in convivio. 
As the big silver platter was set on the table one could see that the 
boar’s head was garnished all about with rosemary and bay, while 
pieces of rosemary were stuck through its ears, adding to its 
festive and rakish appearance, and adding also to the general 
savouriness of the whole. An old poem thus describes the dish: 
Sweet rosemary and bays around it spread ; 
His foaming tusks with some large pippin graced, 
Or ’midst those thundering spears an orange placed, 
Sauce, like himself, offensive to its foes, 
The roguish mustard, dangerous to the nose. 
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The whole stately ceremony is still carried out at Queen’s College, 
Oxford, a variation of the above carol being sung. 

Where so much state was not possible, still the boar’s head 
with its rosemary was not lacking, and Sir Walter Scott describes 
in Marmion how, when 


On Christmas Eve the bells were rung ; 
On Christmas Eve the mass was sung ; 


Then was brought in the lusty brawn 

By old blue-coated serving man ; 

Then the grim boar’s head frowned on high 
Crested with bays and rosemary. 


In yet humbler homes, where even a boar’s head was unpro- 
curable, the rosemary persisted, for a ‘ good piece of beef stuck 
with rosemary ’ served for the festive fare. We find this rosemary- 
flavoured beef mentioned in Beaumont and Fletcher’s Knight of 
the Burning Pestle, of date 1611. 

This garnishing of the boar’s head is referred to in a curious 
tract by one ‘ Thomas Dekker’ on The Wonderful Yeare, 1603, 
concerning persons afraid of catching plague. ‘ They went,’ he 
relates, ‘ (most bitterly) miching and muffled up and downe, with 
fue and wormwood stuff into their eares and nosthrils, looking 
like so many Bore’s HEADs stuck with branches of rosemary, to 
be served in for brawne at Christmas.’ And he further tells us 
that at that time of fear rosemary, which usually cost twelve 
pence an armful, was sold at 6s. a handful, so great was the 
demand for it as a preventive of infection. The belief in its 
efficacy in this respect did not diminish with experience, though 
we know now it was really groundless, for in the days of the 
Great Plague, half a century later, small bunches of rosemary 
were hawked about the streets of London at 6s. 8d. each. 
Undoubtedly it was with this same object of warding off infec- 
tion that an old Christmas custom was for so long maintained 
at Ripon, though it came to lose its significance in course of 
time. A writer in the Gentleman’s Magazine for 1790 relates how 
‘at Rippon, in Yorkshire, on Christmas Day the singing boys came 
into the church with large baskets full of red apples, with a sprig 
of Rosemary stuck in each, which they presented to all the 
congregation, and generally have a return made them of 2d., 4d., 
or 6d. according to the quality of the lady or gentleman.’ Pre- 
sumably one might go up a definite step in the social scale if one 
advanced one’s customary Christmas box of 2d. to a donation 
of 4d. ! 

The apples stuck with rosemary were allied, of course, to 
‘pomanders,’ or scent balls, which once were commonly carried 
as a protection against pestilent airs. One remembers Cardinal 
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Wolsey’s famous pomander of an orange filled with vinegar and 
scented matter, which he delicately held to his nose when the 
common people thronged around him. Though rosemary took 
premier place as a guard against infection, other sweet-smelling 
herbs had similar remedial qualities attributed to them. As 
Gerard wrote, ‘If odours may worke satisfaction they are 9 
soveraigne in plants and so comfortable that no confection of the 
apothecaries can equall their excellent vertue.’ 

Rosemary belongs to a family of sweet - smelling herbs: 
lavender, marjoram, mint, thyme, sweet basil, and pogostemum, 
from which patchouli is derived, are all members of that family, 
In itself it is a plant of some interest. A native of the south of 
France, it is specially at home in dry, sandy places, particularly by 
the sea, as its Latin name—Rosmarinus—implies. It is not 
always realised how wonderfully it is adapted to meet the limita- 
tion of an environment of drought. Not only is it covered bya 
thick coat of white hairs—hence its grey colour—to protect it from 
being shrivelled up by the sun or injured by cutting winds: it has 
also the edges of its leaves turned sharply back on to the midrib, 
so that the leaves are more or less needle-shaped, and a very small 
surface is exposed to the direct rays of the sun. Moreover, each 
leaf is set on the stem pointing sharply upwards, with the result 
that when the keen, dry winds blow through the shrub the leaf- 
faces are all pressed on to the stems and are thus shielded, the 
full blast being received by the felted back. The lavender-coloured 
two-lipped flowers contain honey, which, when extracted by bees, 
is supposed to have a particularly good flavour. It was an old 
superstition that flowering began on the day of the Passion of 
Christ. 

It would appear that it was in the later half of last century 
that rosemary disappeared out of the Christmas celebrations. 
Chambers’ Book of Days, published in 1869, still mentioned it 
quite naturally with holly, laurel, and ivy, as a plant used in 
decorations. It also lost any place of prominence in the garden, 
brilliant geraniums, vivid calceolarias, and lobelias ousting its 
demure greyness in Victorian days. Lately, however, with the 
revival of herb gardens and the planning of new gardens on old- 
fashioned lines, it has come more into notice again. 

But one ends this paper as one began it. It is a thousand pities 
that a plant with so much charm, tradition, and sentiment behind 
it should drop out as a Christmas plant. Could not its cultivation 
for this purpose be stimulated from a commercial point of view? 

Christmas is the poorer for the absence of the ‘ herb of remem- 
brance.’ 

G. CLARKE NUTTALL. 
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ly by gnicle, by the author of Les Silences du Colonel Bramble and 
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t from ILya-des jours ow j’aime les Anglais. 

it has Ces jours-la je pense 4 un pauvre homme que j’ai vu !’an 
uidrib, dernier & Salisbury. J’avais voulu retrouver l’endroit d’ot 
‘small Constable a peint la cathédrale. J’y étais arrivé en suivant une 
, each petite riviére bordée de joncs. La fléche de pierre brodée dominait 
result les arbres. A cdté de moi, sur le pont de bois, s’était accoudé ce 
» leaf vieillard. 

1, the ‘Sir,’ me dit-il, ‘ je vais vous raconter une chose extraordinaire. 
oured Hier j'ai da aller 4 Londres pour y chercher ma pension. J’ai 
bees, &ésurpris par l’orage devant ce grand monument qu’ils appellent 
n old “National Gallery,”’ et j’y suis entré. . . . Eh bien, Sir, vous ne le 
on of croiriez pas, j’y ai vu notre cathédrale. Et le plus beau tableau 





que je connaisse. Ces arbres y sont et cette fléche, Sir, sous un 
arc-en-ciel. Alors ce matin je me suis dit: “Il faut que j’aille 
la voir, notre cathédrale, comme elle est peinte dans ce tableau.” 
Malheureusement il manque l’arc-en-ciel, mais je reviendrai 
jusqu’a ce qu’il y soit.’ 

Aucun peuple n’a plus que celui-ci le gofit naturel de la beauté. 
Nation d’esthétes ; la seule qui lise ses poétes ; la seule dont les 
pottes vivent et meurent en poétes; la seule ot l’on pouvait 


















old- trouver dans un méme régiment Rupert Brooke, Charles Lister 
et Raymond Asquith, dans une méme décade Byron, Keats et 

ities Shelley ; la seule qui soit assez riche en poétes pour décréter que 

hind Byron n’en est pas un. 

tion Peuple dont la capitale atteint 4 la beauté par une incohérence 

w? géante, dont les maisons de campagne, si belles, couvertes de lierre, 

\em- de vigne vierge, donnent une impression de négligence amicale 





et délicieuse. (Les folles bordures de plantes vivaces y remplacent 
hos sages alignements de géraniums et de bégonias. Une fleur 
bleue se pose au creux d’un vieux mur.) 
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Peuple de qui les grands livres ressemblent 4 ses jardins, Yp 
désordre magnifique tout semé de coins sombres ou charmants y 
enchante le lecteur patient. 

Peuple de qui les romanciers sont, avec les Russes, les plus 
puissants. Eux seuls écrivent ces romans-fleuves ot la vie coule 
lente, inévitable. Il est vrai que nous avons Proust, qui, disciple 
d’Eliot pour le fond et de Ruskin pour le style, est le premier de 
romanciers anglais. Mais eux, leur richesse est incomparable, 
En ce moment méme iis ont Forster, Virginia Woolf, Maurice 
Baring, David Garnett ; ils ont Beresford, Huxley et tant d'autres, 
en un temps ot Hardy, Bennett, Galsworthy, Moore, Wells, sont 
encore bien vivants. Ils possédent l’art mystérieux, divin, de 
faire apparaitre dans une pauvre vie tous les reflets de l’univers, 

Aucun peuple plus que celui-ci ne méprise les sciences, et aucun 
ne produit de plus grands savants. Dans leurs écoles, la physique, la 
chimie, sont baptisées ‘ stinks’ et négligées, mais en un siécle ils ont 
eu Tyndall, Faraday, Thomson, Ramsay, Maxwell, et leurs savants 
sont originaux parce que leurs professeurs ne les ont pas formés, 

Malgré tant de réussites, ils sont modestes. IIs ne parlent ni 
de leur famille, ni de leur fortune, ni de leurs succés. Ils sont 
disciplinés. Ils ont le respect des conventions, le respect de 
larbitre. Pour payer les impéts ou pour faire la guerre, les 
citoyens jouent le jeu envers la nation. Leur grand souci a la 
chasse est de donner une honnéte chance 4 la béte, et pendant des 
séances entiéres, 4 la Chambre des Communes, on peut entendre 
les orateurs bien qu’ils parlent 4 mi-voix. Ils font les choses avec 
paresse, donc avec grace. Ils ont horreur des hommes qui mon- 
trent un excés d’activité. Ils ne méprisent pas le succés, mais ne 
le poursuivent qu’avec modération. Un de leurs mots favoris 
est ‘ gently,’ doucement. 

Ils sont généreux, dépensent volontiers, donnent largement. 
Leurs hépitaux sont entretenus par des souscriptions particuliéres, 
C’est le seul pays au monde ov |’on puisse publier une annonce, 
‘ Ancient officier a besoin d’argent,’ et recevoir une réponse. Si 
les Américains y avaient consenti ils auraient annulé les dettes de 
guerre. Keynes le proposait, sagement diailleurs. Et il est 
probable que cela se serait fait si les fonctionnaires de la Trésorerie 
n’étaient tous des Ecossais. 

Ils sont discrets. ‘Never ask questions.’ Aussi leur pays 
est-il celui ot il est le moins pénible de souffrir. C’est parmi eux 
qu'il convient de passer toutes les convalescences sentimentales. 
Ils ont le tact de vous faire sentir par d’imperceptibles nuances 
que cette discrétion n’est pas indifférence. Ce sont des amis 
exquis, les meilleurs. 

Il y a des jours ot je n’aime pas les Anglais. 

Alors je pense a la scéne suivante : 
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Un charmant cottage noir et blanc ; un jardin 4 l’herbe drue, 
bien coupée, bien roulée ; de grandes masses de fleurs bleues et 
soses; 14 vit un couple sans enfants sur lequel régne Sarawak, 
chat siamois superbe et méprisant. 

Du matin au soir Doris lui parle, s’inquiéte de ses désirs, les 
gtisfait. Sarawak partage sa chambre. Au milieu de la nuit il 
part en chasse. D’un trot souple et silencieux il va droit vers les 
terriers; d’un bond il est sur le dos du malheureux lapin qui 
prenait le frais. Puis il raméne le cadavre dans la chambre de 
samaitresse. Le lendemain elle décrit cette nuit sanglante, et je 
laisse voir mon dégofit. Elle échange avec son mari des regards 
un peu méprisants : ‘Ces Frangais! Qu’ils savent mal aimer les 
animaux.’ Lui rappelle des souvenirs: ‘ Pendant la guerre vos 
abominables charretiers...’ Elle devient sentimentale: 
‘Pauvre Sarawak! Le méchant Frenchman ne vous aime pas.’ 

Le chat ne l’écoute plus. Inquiet, attentif, il guette puis 
pondit. Il tient une souris, une trés petite souris qui pousse des 
cris faibles et aigus. L’ayant doucement griffée, il la laisse fuir, 
puis la reprend, lui donne un coup de dent, avec beaucoup de 
grace. Cruel inquisiteur oriental, que tu accomplis bien, Sarawak, 
les rites funébres et sadiques du repas des chats, de la mort des 
souris. ‘ Archie,’ dis-je, ‘ par pitié tuez cette souris ou sauvez-la.’ 

Doris me jette un regard indigné: ‘ Pauvre Sarawak! Le 
méchant Frenchman veut vous enlever tout votre plaisir.’ Elle 
m'explique : ‘ C’est trés bon pour mon chat ; cela lui fait prendre 
de l'exercice.’ ‘ Peut-étre, Doris, peut-étre, mais vous qui pré- 
tendez protéger les animaux, pensez a ce que doit étre la terreur de 
cette bestiole ! ’ 

Un grand étonnement sur ce joli visage. 

‘Vous voulez dire la souris ? Oh, Archie, il plaint la souris ! 
Mais elle croit que c’est un jeu, la souris.’ 

‘Naturellement,’ dit Archie, haussant ses larges épaules, ‘ c’est 
du grand sport pour la souris.’ 

La-dessus les cris deviennent plus aigus, se rapprochent, 
décroissent, s’éteignent. Enfin la souris est morte. Un peu 
éceuré, je réve dans mon fauteuil. 

O réaction trés britannique, besoin de voiler ce qui est 
déplaisant sous des dehors sentimentaux, candide indifférence 
aux maux des autres, forces adroites et profondes, que vous savez 
bien satisfaire ces consciences exigeantes. Quand se plaignent 
lIrlandais, l’Egyptien, l’Indien, ou méme le Francais, comme 
vous rassurez l’honnéteté anglaise en repoussant sur le plan du 
comique ces étrangers aux cris désagréables. Grand sport pour la 
souris! Grand sport en vérité! 

Et je pense encore : 

Leurs pacifistes sont quelquefois un danger pour la sécurité 
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des autres pays, jamais pour celle de l’Angleterre. ‘ Au contraire’ 
dit Mr. Haldane, ‘ ils représentent pour elle une puissante réserye 
militaire. Dés le début des hostilités, la plupart d’entre ey 
deviennent violemment patriotiques, alors qu’avant la guerre ils 
ont amené nos ennemis a sous-estimer notre force. Aprés quelques 
années de combats, quand les politiciens belliqueux du début 
commencent a4 se fatiguer, les anciens pacifistes, comme Lloyd 
George ou Pitt, commencent a étreen pleine forme. Cela augment 
la force de résistance du pays.’ II y aurait un joli essai a écrire: 
‘De l’action conservatrice des anarchistes anglais.’ 

Sainte-Beuve, parlant de l’horreur des Frangais pour ke 
mystére, disait modestement: ‘ Dieu n’est pas frangais.’ Mais 
presque tous les Anglais sont certains que Dieu est anglais, Dans 
la piéce de Shaw, un chapelain aie les voix de Jeanne parce que 
Saint Michel ne parle pas ang.ais. Est-ce une caricature? A 
peine. Lord Curzon dédiait un livre: ‘ A tous ceux et a toutes 
celles qui croient, comme moi, que l’Empire Britannique est, apres 
la Providence, la plus grande force qui soit au monde pour le bien 
de l’humanité.’ Et Cecil Rhodes affirma toute sa vie que ke 
monde est un univers anglo-saxon, créé par un Dieu anglo-saxon, 
pour le bénéfice des anglo-saxons. 

Cependant, ils disent que les Francais sont nationalistes et leur 
reprochent de ne pas savoir émerger du Frangais pour devenir 
Homme. Mais ils n’ajoutent pas que, s’ils se montrent, eux, 
capables de pratiquer cette vertu, c’est que par 1|’Homme ils 
entendent l’Anglais. Un Francais ou un Allemand est nationaliste, 
pensent-ils, quand il croit son pays supérieur aux autres, car il 
n’a aucune raison pour le croire tel. Un Anglais, au contraire, 
peur croire 2 la supériorité de l’Empire Britannique sans aucun 
nationalisme, dans l’abstrait, et en quelque sorte du point de vue 
de Sirius, parce que la civilisation britannique est supérieure 
dans l’absolu a toutes les autres civilisations. En fait, il n'ya 
pas d’autre civilisation, et une nation peut étre dite ‘ civilisée’ 
dans la mesure ot elle a adopté les mceurs anglaises. Lattitude 
de l’Angleterre 4 l’égard du monde est celle de la nurse; elle 
enseigne les maniéres au genre humain. Les mc-urs étrangéres 
lui para‘ssent ‘ que~r,’ ou ‘ funny,’ ou ‘ quaint.’ ‘ ‘1 ..eir queer little 
French ways,’ disent-ils. Car c’est aussi une de leurs idées fix, 
que ]’étranger est toujours petit et que, par conséquent, il lui faut 
peu de place. Quand une nurse anglaise entre dans une famille 
francaise, elle occupe l’une aprés l’autre toutes les piéces de 
l’appartement et finit par cerner dans quelque cabinet obscur 
les parents francais vaincus. Ainsi quand ses ancétres conqué- 
rirent leurs Iles ils repoussérent dans un coin les populations 
indigénes et !~- appelérent ‘ Welsh,’ les étrangers. 

A quoi je sais bien qu’ils me répondraient que cela n’est pas 
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yi des Anglais trés cultivés, mais l’objection vaut aussi pour 











ite réserye HF jos Francais. Et méme je ne suis pas certain que l’Anglais, méme 
entre enx tres cultivé, ne conserve pas, au fond de son cceur, un plus secret 
Suerre ils § mépris pour 1’étranger. 

> quelques Ils ne souffrent pas de ces contradictions parce qu’ils n’ont 
du début qucune logique. La France est peut-étre le seul pays au monde 
me Lloyd § 9) 2-4++2= toujours 4. Mais 4 Cambridge 2 + 2 = 0 et a 
augments § (xford personne ne s’abaisse jusqu’a faire une addition. [Ils 
4 écrire; fF raisonnent peu et acceptent des idées toutes faites au nom des- 





quelles ils agissent. Aprés la guerre tous mes amis anglais me 






















pour |e ent: ‘Nous sommes traditionnellement les alliés de la 
S.’ Mais Puissance la plus faible du Continent ’ sans vouloir comprendre 
S. Dans les axiomes de politique étrangére sont moins immuables que 
arce que ceux d’Euclide. Maintenant ils s’obstinent 4 dire: ‘ Les Frangais 
re? A ne veulent pas payer d’impéts’ quand cinq minutes d’examen 
a toutes leur prouveraient que les impéts francais sont beaucoup plus 
st, aprés ff Jourds que les leurs. 
r Je bien D’ailleurs, ils ne demandent pas a une pensée d’étre vraie, mais 
que le détre paradoxale et brillante. Le temps n’est plus oi Lord 
SAXON, Hartington leur piaisait parce qu’il était ennuyeux. Depuis 
Oscar Wilde ils vous jettent au visage épigrammes sur épigrammes. 
et leur Cest fatiguant. Et puis c’est facile. On prend une platitude, 
devenir eton la retourne. C’est du victorianisme 4 rebours. Qui écrira 
t, eux, ‘Witty Georgians’? Désormais la conversation d’un Anglais 
une ils spirituel est toujours inattendue ; il en résulte qu'elle est attendue. 
naliste, Aprés de tels feux d’artifice le bon sens un peu élémentaire du 
car il Francais moyen m’enchante. Descartes disait: ‘ N’accepter 
traire, aucune chose pour vraie qu’on ne la reconnaisse évidemment pour 
aucun telle,, mais eux, ils méprisent la vérité quand elle a le malheur 
de vue détre évidente. 
aime Cet orgueil serait charmant, naif et en somme sympathique 
‘Bya sils ne prétendaient se faire une vertu. Ce qui est irritant c’est 
lisée ’ quils mélent 4 toutes choses la morale. L’attitude de Ruskin 
‘itude devant les tableaux est la vraie attitude anglaise. I] ne peut se 












+ elle dire simplement : ‘ Je les aime,’ mais ‘ Je les aime parce que 
gees la beauté est toujours le signe de la beauté morale.’ Pour admirer 
little les jolies filles avec une conscience tranquille, il a besoin de se 
fix répéter: ‘ All pretty girls are angels.’ De méme le marchand 
faut britannique, s’il a besoin d’une nation pour le succés de son com- 
mille merce, désire lire dans ses journaux: ‘ All good customers are 
S de angels.’ Et il arrive 4 le croire. Tant mieux pour lui. Je suis 
sain trés heureux de savoir son 4me en paix. Mais s’il veut ensuite 
qué- faire de «i> °ttitude un sujet d’édification pour le reste de 
ump lunivers, je ,. . teste, c’est insupportable. 

De ceux qu’-n aime vraiment les défauts plaisent aussi. On 
pea apercoit leur caractére comme un ensemble tellement indivisible 
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gue tout sentiment critique disparait devant le plaiser de com. 
prendre. On ne souhaite pas méme changer leurs manies, ley 
tics, leurs défauts de langage. On ne voit dans leurs faiblesse 
que la rancon nécessaire de leurs vertus. 

Ces Anglais, par exemple, je viens de les discuter parce que le 
jeu dialectique m’y forgait, mais la vérité est que je les aime bien 
et que je les ai acceptés depuis longtemps. Entre eux et lg 
Frangais la grande différence c’est que l’armature de la personne 
est différente, cela pour des raisons historiques. L’Angleterre 
été un peuple heureux. Avec l’aide de Dieu et de la Marine, ele 
n’a jamais été envahie. La petite révolution qui détréna le 
Stuarts est un incident négligeable si on la compare 4 la nétre, 
Son systéme féodal ouvert lui a évité pendant longtemps la haine 
de classes. Ainsi s’est formé en elle au cours des siécles un 
optimisme invincible tandis que se construisait en France une 
austérité réaliste. 

Sollicité par les directions diverses de son histoire, le jeune 
Frangais doit réfléchir et choisir. Il a besoin de s’affirmer; dans 
la vanité qu’on lui reproche il y a bien de la modestie. Ses idées 
sont des forces actives et dangereuses qu’il doit manier avec 
prudence. Pour 1|’Anglais la construction intellectuelle demeure 
un jeu. Comme une vapeur superficielle, elle flotte au-dessus 
d’une vie végétative profonde qui est homogéne dans la nation av- 
dela des individus. L’Anglais n’a pas besoin de dire: ‘Nous 
sommes forts.’ Cela se voit, et il le sait. Il vit bien au-dessous 
des régions du langage. La raison compte si peu pour lui quil 
prend un plaiser vif, et qui nous parait coupable, a jongler avec 
elle et 4 l’humilier. Le ‘nonsense’ qui l’amuse nous enntuie, 
nous choque. Nos enfants s’écartent d’Alice avec inquiétude et 
mépris. 

C’est ce qui explique que les autres peuples voient parfois de 
V’hypocrisie dans l’idéalisme anglo-saxon. L’idéalisme anglo- 
saxon n’est pas hypocrite; il est sincére. [1 1’est d’autant plus 
qu'il est en l’air, c’est une chanson. Leur réel, c’est une vie 
instinctive et forte, profondément cachée, jalousement défendue. 
Ce qui en donnerait le mieux l’idée, ce serait une image musicale. 
Pensez au prélude de ‘ L’Or du Rhin’: une basse sourde, monotone 
et comme ondulatoire, richement nourrie par tout l’orchestre, sur 
laquelle l’esprit se sent flotter avec une reposante et douce sécurité; 
une basse qui donne le sentiment de 1’éternel, de cet invincible 
écoulement du temps, a la fois mélancolique et rassurant. Lr 
dessus l’intelligence, instrument gréle, isolé, brode des motifs 
légers, rapides, rarement repris par l’orchestre, et toujours la basse 
sourde roule son fleuve de sons. Nous ne comprendrons jamais 
les Anglais tant que nous ne saurons pas que l’essentiel se passe 
dans cette basse monotone, que les jeux, d’ailleurs charmants ¢t 
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ingénieux, de leur pensée, ne sont pour eux que des jeux. Une 
doctrine ne commence a devenir motif d’action que lorsqu’elle a 
jentement pénétré toute la masse des eaux comme une goutte de 
certains colorants puissants, diluée jusqu’a l’infini, peut colorer 


une riviére. 
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eo be I Un autre trait important a saisir, c’est que l’Anglais a toujours 
ae besoin de réaliser le Paradis Terrestre. Peut-étre parce que ses 
ss passions sont violentes, il désire que l’4me humaine apparaisse 
. Pena comme épurée. C’est 1a le sens profond du sport. Le sport est 
'eleterne a une lutte, mais dégagée de toute méchanceté. II] joue dans la vie 





farine, elle 





d'un peuple exactement le méme réle que l'art. Il apporte des 























“trOna ls possibilités d’évasion. Esthéte et athléte, c’est le méme homme. 
ve abt L’esthéte crée un univers irréel oi se composent suivant des lois 
. la haine harmonieuses des vases chinois, des cretonnes, des fleurs. L’athléte 
mbes crée un univers irréel oi se composent avec méme harmonie des 
— directs du droit, des crochets du gauche, des passes de rugby, des 
lei sets de tennis. 
fies — C’est le peuple le plus sentimental du monde. Ce sentimental- 
r tas isme s’étend a la politique, ot les partis aiment 4 penser qu’ils se 
Ses ides traitent mutuellement suivant les régles du sport. Méme dans 
ales les relations internationales, en théorie, 1’Anglais désirerait sincére- 
demeur ment croire que tout est réglé par des soucis moraux. II sait au 
nasa fond que cela n’est pas, mais il ne désire pas le savoir, et une con- 
_ ov spiration nationale entretient cette consolante et agréable fiction. 
| d me Quand le réel s’impose avec trop de vigueur, le mécanisme 
. ra 4 auquel l’esprit anglais recourt pour exprimer la vérité sans souffrir, 
aoe bis c'est de la transporter sur un plan éloigné du possible ou elle cesse 
Gries d’étre offensante parce qu’elle devient invraisemblable. C’est 
— lhumour. Le mécanisme fonctionne automatiquement pour 
aeessieg détruire tout réel génant. Pendant la guerre l’enfer ot vivaient 





les combattants ne pouvait étre peint comme paradisiaque, mais 






atts , ils le dissociaient, ils l’annulaient en en parlant avec une plaisante 
| a légéreté. Bairnsfather et son ‘ better hole,’ Heath Robinson et sa 
— machine 4 nettoyer les genoux des Highlanders, Bateman et ses 
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incroyables généraux, n’auraient pas été tolérés en France au 
méme moment. Aux Anglais ils rendaient le service d’écarter 
deux l’horreur véritable. 

Une autre raison pour leur gofit du paradoxe et de l’humour 
cest qu’ils sont le peuple le plus conformiste du monde (cela 
s'applique aussi aux non-conformistes qui sont des conformistes 
Arebours). Ils sont timides ; ils ont peur de choquer. Or seul le 
ton plaisant ne choque jamais. 

En outre I’humour leur sert de défense pour interdire l’accés 
de ces régions profondes ot se passe leur vie véritable et qu’ils 
souhaitent tenir secrétes. Si l’on classe les races diverses par 
ordre de pudeur croissante, 1’échelle commencera par le Russe et 
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se terminera par l’Anglais. Le Russe confesse sa vie intime 4 
"homme qui vient s’asseoir 4 cété de lui sur un bane de gare ef 
prend plaisir 4 s’humilier. L’Allemand se confesse encore, mais 
tire aussit6t de sa confession une métaphysique dont il es 
glorieux, d’autant plus que l’homme du banc ne la comprend pas, 
Le Frangais ne raconte rien, mais vit sur la place publique en 
feignant le cynisme parce qu'il craint le ridicule. L’Anglais cache 
sa vie intime, qui est semblable a celle des trois autres, fait de la 
morale au Francais, a l’Allemand et au Russe, et écrit un roman 
freudien pour libérer ses refoulements. 

Mais parce que les peuples sont différents est-il nécessaire 
d’établir entre eux des classements ? Chacun n’est-il pas parfaite. 
ment ce qu'il est ? Peut-on concevoir un Francais possédant les 
vertus anglaises, un Anglais muni des vertus frangaises? Je crois 
que l’important est plut6t de chercher 4 les comprendre, I’un et 
Yautre, et que c’est aussi le plus agréable. Il y a des jours ot 
jaime les Anglais ; il y a des jours (plus rares) oi je n’aime pasles 
Anglais. Mais les Anglais sont toujours les Anglais, et ce n’est pas 
moi qui les changerai. 

ANDRE MAaunrois, 





THE NEW OUTLOOK IN COSMOGONY 


Astronomy has always stood aloof from the other sciences; her 
field of research is apart, her methods are entirely her own, and, 
most significant of all, her results have different values from those 
of other sciences. While these reward mankind by utilitarian 
gifts, new methods for the production of wealth, the increase of 
pleasure or the avoidance of pain, astronomy has so far given us 
only food for intellectual contemplation. This is pre-eminently 
true of cosmogony, the branch of astronomy which is concerned 
with the problem of how the astronomical bodies come to be where 
they are and as they are. 

From the practical standpoint, the outstanding difference 
between astronomy and the other sciences is the difference of 
scale. Most sciences progress by pursuing Nature into the realms 
of the infinitely small, but for astronomy and cosmogony progress 
lies in the direction of the infinitely great, or, to be more exact, 
of the unthinkably great. For we now know with fair certainty 
that there is no infinitely great. A number of considerations 
combine to show that the universe is finite, and it is just because 
we know this, and are beginning to discover the actual limits to 
the size of the universe, and to its duration in time, that the 
present position in astronomy and cosmogony is of quite unusual 
interest. These sciences stand to-day somewhat in the position 
in which geography found itself when the world had been 
circumnavigated and the limits of what remained unexplored 
first begun to be known. 

It was not until 1838 that the distance of a star was 
measured, and the scale of structure of the universe revealed. 
In that year three astronomers, Bessel, Henderson and Struve, 
independently measured the distances of three different stars. 
In each case the method employed was the ‘ parallactic ’ method : 
the motion of the earth in its orbit causes the near stars to appear 
to move against the background formed by the remote stars, and 
from observations of the amount of this apparent motion the 
distances of the near stars can be deduced. But it has long been 
clear that the majority of stars are much too far away for their 
distance to be measured in this manner, and in no event could 
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the method tell us the distances of the most remote stars in the 
universe, for it cannot succeed unless the star under observation 
is seen against a background of even more distant stars, It is 
only quite recently that other methods have provided a measure 
for sounding the furthest depths of the universe. 

The most fruitful of these methods depends on the special 
properties of a certain class of stars called ‘ Cepheid variables’ 
after their prototype, the star 6 Cephei. These stars do not shine 
with a steady light ; at intervals which are always perfectly regular, 
but may range for different stars from a few hours to several 
days, they flash out to two or three times their original bright. 
ness. Just as the mariner recognises a lighthouse from amongst 
a crowd of other lights by the regular succession of its flashes and 
the nature of these flashes when they come, so the astronomer 
recognises a Cepheid variable by the regularity, period, and nature 
of its light variations. In 1912 Miss Leavitt, of Harvard Obserya- 
tory, discovered a simple relation between the periods and the 
luminosities of the Cepheids which occur in the Smaller Magellanic 
Cloud ; the slower the light variation of the Cepheid the more 
luminous it is—broadly speaking, its luminosity varies inversely 
as a definite power of its period. More recently Dr. Shapley, 
the present Director of Harvard Observatory, has shown that this 
relation, now generally known as the ‘ period-luminosity law,’ is 
true of Cepheid variables in general. Whenever the astronomer 
detects a Cepheid variable and can measure the length of its 
period, he can deduce the amount of light it emits. By comparing 
this with its apparent brightness, as observed through a terrestrial 
telescope, it is easy to determine its distance from us. The 
method is simply that of a mariner who estimates his distance from 
land by identifying a lighthouse, looking up its candle-power ina 
book of reference, and noticing its apparent brightness at the spot 
where he happens to be. The analogy to the parallactic method 
would of course be if the mariner, knowing the speed of his ship, 
should try to estimate his distance from land by noticing the rate 
at which a church spire or chimney on the coast appeared to move 
against a background of distant hills. This method does not 
demand the existence of a lighthouse of known candle-power, but 
would obviously be useless for a mariner far out at sea, and, as we 
have already noticed, it could in no case give the distance of the 
most remote objects visible. 

The discovery of the ‘ period-luminosity ’’ law opened up 4 
new world as regards exact survey of astronomical distances. It 
was first used by Dr. Shapley himself to determine the distances 
of the remarkable objects known as ‘globular star-clusters.’ 
These, as their name implies, are closely-packed groups of stars of 
approximately globular shape ; seen through a powerful telescope, 
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look rather like a swarm of bees, and produce the impression 
of being nests or birthplaces of families of stars. Only sixty-nine 
of these objects are known, and, as practically no new ones have 
been discovered since the time of the Herschels, it is likely that 
there are none left to discover. They are all rich in Cepheid 
yariables. Dr. Shapley finds that the distances of these sixty-nine 




































ables,’ dusters range from 21,000 to 216,000 light-years. In this and 
shine similar measurements the light-year is taken as the unit of distance 
gular, because it is futile to express astronomical distances in terms of 
-veral miles or other ordinary terrestrial standards of measurement. 
night: Light takes some eight minutes to travel from the sun to the earth, 
ongst so that in one year it travels about 64,000 times the distance from 
$ and the earth to the sun; this is the distance that the astronomer 
omer describes as one light-year and takes as his unit of length. We 
wean, begin to realise what is meant by the distance of a star-cluster 
_— being hundreds of thousands of light-years if we reflect that 
the what our telescope shows us is not the star-cluster as it now 
lanic is, but the cluster as it was when primeval man dwelt on earth. 
a Through the long prehistoric ages, through the slow dawn of 
ely civilisation, and through the rise and fall of empires and 
ley, dynasties, the light which left the cluster in remote ages has been 
this travelling towards us at the rate of 186,000 miles every second 
es and has only just reached us. 

_ Quite recently Dr. Hubble, of Mount Wilson Observatory, has 
hs discovered Cepheid variables in certain of the spiral rebulz, and 
mg s0 is able to estimate the distances of these nebula. The most 
nal remote of the nebule so far discussed proves to be the well-known 
rhe ‘Andromeda nebula’ (M. 31), at a distance of 950,000 light-years ; 
vi others are at comparable distances. Using a slightly different 
a method, Dr. Shapley has estimated the distance of the star-cloud 
rr N.G.C. 6822 as being about a million light-years. 

The two objects just mentioned are the most remote at present 
P, known. Are we to suppose that they fix the approximate limits 
: of the universe, or must we look forward to a continual expansion 





of the observed size of the universe as the power of our telescopes 
continually increases? It is not possible to give a final answer 
to this question, but a considerable mass of evidence points to the 
former alternative as being probably the true one. Our sun is 
one of a group of some two or three thousand million stars which 
form a disc-shaped or biscuit-shaped structure girdled by the 
Milky Way. It has long been understood that this particular star- 
group cannot be of infinite extent. If it were, the sky would 
appear as a continuous blaze of light, and the gravitational force 
produced by this infinite mass of stars would be so intense that 
our sun and other stars would move with almost infinite velocities. 


The star-field cannot even be of uniform density as far as our 
3G2 
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telescopes can reach, for if it were the number of stars-visible ip 
different telescopes would be proportional to the cubes of their 
apertures. This is not in actual fact found to be the case; g 
two-inch telescope has ten times the aperture of our naked eye, but 
does not reveal a thousand times as many stars. Thus the stars 
must thin out quite perceptibly even within the distances we can 
sound with a two-inch telescope. By a refinement of this method 
it has been found possible to explore the limits of size of the star. 
field of which our sun is a member and to estimate the number of 
stars it contains. 

This star-field, although it may quite possibly be the largest 
single object in the universe, is by no means the whole universe, 
Outside it, or possibly on its outer confines, lie a variety of other 
objects, in particular the star-clusters, all of which are much 
smaller, and the spiral and other nebulez, the largest of which 
approximate to it in size. The theory of ‘island universes’ 
which was originally propounded by Sir W. Herschel, but subse. 
quently fell into disfavour, seems to be reinstated by recent 
observational work, and we now get the best picture of the 
universe by thinking of it as consisting of a number of sub-uni- 
verses, detached from one another like islands on an ocean. We 
can form a rough estimate of the extreme distance of some of these 
islands from a consideration of the extreme faintness of the indi- 
vidual stars; but the Cepheid variables, the lighthouses on these 
islands, enable the astronomer to map out their positions with 
comparative accuracy. Our own star system is a very big 
island indeed, with the sun not far from its centre; the big 
nebula in Andromeda is another big island, smaller but of com- 
parable size; while the star-clusters and smaller nebulz are 
islands on a smaller scale. Considerations similar to those already 
mentioned, which enable astronomers to assign limits to the size 
of our star-field, show that we must also fix limits to this ocean of 
island universes, and it seems probable that the limits do not lie 
very far beyond the two most remote objects whose distances have 
so far been measured, namely, the spiral nebula M31 at 950,000 
light-years, and the star-cloud N.G.C. 6822 at about a million 
light-years. 

To fix our ideas we may suppose, although it is little more than 
a guess, that the most remote objects of all in our universe are at 
iour times the distance of these two remote objects, and so at four 
million light-years from us. We may now attempt to get these 
ideas into focus by constructing a model of the complete universe 
on the scale of a million million miles to the foot. The amount of 
reduction involved in such a scale is best visualised, perhaps, by 
thinking in terms of motions rather than of distances. Light, 
which can circle the earth seven times in a second, would move 
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our model with a speed rather below that at which a blade of grass 
grows in the spring. On this scale the whole universe will be 
represented by a sphere of the size of our earth, the star-cloud of 
which our sun is a member will be an island of about the size of 
Yorkshire, while the big Andromeda nebula will be rather larger 
than the Isle of Wight, although with very ill-defined boundaries. 
The whole solar system in this model can be easily covered by a 
grain of sand, while our earth, now shrunk to less than a ten- 
millionth of an inch in diameter, is hardly larger than a single 
molecule in this grain of sand. 

Such is the universe which the astronomer hands over to the 
cosmogonist for interpretation. The cosmogonist, accepting the 
universe as it is, must try to discover why it is thus and not other- 
wise. What the astronomer regards as a compilation of observed 
facts is for the cosmogonist the last link in a long chain of processes, 
a cross-cut through the warp and the woof of cause and effect. 
While the astronomer is satisfied if he can see the universe as it is, 
the cosmogonist must ever strive to see it as it has been and as it 
will be. As just as one of the astronomer’s main problems is to 
assign limits to the universe in space, so one of the main 
problems for the cosmogonist is to assign similar limits in time. 

There must be such limits. The universe cannot go on for 
ever as it now is, and neither can it have existed in its present 
condition from all eternity. Every star is continually radiating 
energy away into space, and we have no knowledge of any appre- 
ciable part of this radiation coming back or of the stars replenishing 
their sources of energy in any way. The universe is running down 
like a clock which no one winds up. 

The sun has some ten thousand million million million square 
inches of surface, and every square inch is radiating away 
energy at a rate which represents the energy output of a fifty 
horse-power engine. If this energy were supplied to the sun 
from a power station, coal would have to be burned at the rate of 
about a million million million tons a minute. This makes it 
clear that the sun’s energy cannot, as was at one time thought, 
originate in the combustion of the sun’s mass. At a later date 
Meyer suggested that the sun’s energy might be continually 
replenished by the infall of meteorites, while Helmholtz subse- 
quently propounded his well-known contraction theory, according 
to which the energy of the sun’s radiation is provided by the 
falling in of the sun’s mass under his own gravitational attraction. 
Both these theories implied limits to the duration of the sun’s 
radiation, and both limits were far too short to accord with known 
facts. Meteorites could not have been falling into the sun for 
ever, or the sun would already be of infinite mass ; in actual fact 
it was shown that meteorites could not have been falling into the 
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sun at the requisite rate for more than about twenty million 
years, or the sun would by now have become more massive than 
it actually is. Similarly as regards the Helmholtz theory—the 
sun cannot have been contracting to the requisite extent for more 
than about twenty million years, or it would have shrunk already 
to less than its present dimensions. 

Such periods of time are impossibly small for the sun’s life, 
Geologists find evidence that things have been much as they now 
are on our earth for periods of at least hundreds of millions of 
years, while physical research on the radioactive contents of certain 
Canadian rocks fixes their age at fourteen hundred million years at 
the least, and analysis of other rocks gives confirmatory evidence, 
If, as is generally accepted, the sun is the parent of our earth, the 
sun must at least be older than the oldest of terrestrial rocks. It 
was at one time thought possible that radioactivity could provide 
our sun with energy for an almost unlimited span of radiation, but 
the possibility did not materialise. Sir Ernest Rutherford 
calculated that even if the sun started life in the most radioactive 
state possible, namely as a sphere of pure uranium, its radio- 
activity could provide for at most five million years of radiation 
at the present rate. It was by now abundantly clear that the 
true source of the sun’s energy must be such as to provide the sun 
with a length of life of a different order of magnitude from any- 
thing hitherto thought of. 

In 1905 Einstein’s first theory of relativity appeared. This 
required that an increase in the energy of any material system 
should be accompanied by an increase in its mass. It had for 
some years been recognised as a special property of electrified 
bodies that their mass increased pari passu with their energy; 
the theory of relativity now showed this to be a general property 
of matter in all states and conditions. The converse must of 
course also be true, so that a body, such as our sun, which is losing 
energy by radiation must also be losing mass. When the rate 
of loss of energy of any body is known, it is easy to calculate the 
corresponding rate of loss of mass ; from the sun’s known rate of 
radiation it is found that its mass must be diminishing at the rate 
of about two hundred and fifty million tons a minute. 

This statement does not necessarily imply that there are fewer 
atoms or molecules in the sun at the end of the minute than there 
were at its commencement. Ifthe sun were merely cooling down, 
like a red-hot cannon ball suspended in space, the heat agitation 
of each molecule would be less at the end of each minute than at 
its commencement, so that, on the average, the molecules would 
be moving more slowly and so have smaller mass. The aggregate 
of the decreases of mass of all the innumerable molecules in one 
minute would amount to exactly the two hundred and fifty million 
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tons in question. The crux of the situation lies in the circum- 
stance that at most a millionth part of the total mass of the sun 
is of this easily shed kind, and that if this were the only part of 
its mass of which the sun could dispossess itself, its radiation 
could not possibly last for more than a few millions of years. 

, however, that processes are at work in the sun’s interior 
bywhich the molecules can be not merely slowed down, but actually 
annihilated. In such a case the whole mass of the annihilated 
molecule is turned into energy, and the whole mass of the sun—two 
thousand million million million million tons—becomes available 
for transformation into radiation. At the present rate of radia- 
tion, represented by two hundred and fifty million tons a minute, 
the total mass of the sun would provide radiation for fifteen 
million million years. 

The most likely way in which mass could be completely 
transformed into radiation would be by the positive and negative 
electric charges of which all matter is constructed rushing into 
one another and mutually annihilating one another. When the 
two terminals of a charged Leyden jar are brought into contact, 
we see a spark and hear a snap—a thunderstorm in miniature— 
which show that energy has been set free somewhere. In actual 
fact we know that the energy came from the rushing together 
of electric charges of opposite sign which have neutralised one 
another. Recent research has shown quite conclusively that a 
hydrogen atom consists of two electrically charged particles, one, 
the electron, being negatively charged, and the other, the proton, 
being positively charged; there is nothing else. If these two 
charged particles could be brought into actual contact it is fairly 
certain that the charges would neutralise one another, and, as 
we have no experience of uncharged electrons or protons, it may 
reasonably be supposed that the electron and proton would annihi- 
late one another also. It is even more probable that there would 
be nothing left to annihilate, for it is already known that the whole 
mass of the electron comes from its electric charge, so that to 
speak of an uncharged electron is a contradiction in terms, and 
the same is almost certainly true of the proton. Thus, in the falling 
together of the electron and proton of the hydrogen atom, the whole 
mass of the atom ought to be transformed into radiation. It 
hardly seems likely that more complex atoms would annihilate 
themselves in a single process of the kind ; more probably there 
would be a successive falling in of electrons one at a time, so that 
the atom would gradually diminish its mass, and, of course, also 
its complexity. But the details of the process are unimportant ; 
in whatever way the annihilation of mass is achieved, the final 
result is the same, as also, of course, is the total amount of radia- 
tion which is set free. 
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In 1914 Professor H. N. Russell, of Princeton, propounded a 
scheme of stellar evolution whose main features at least have 
won general acceptance. According to this scheme, all the stars 
are moving down the same evolutionary ladder. Some start at the 
top, some perhaps join in part of the way down, but all pursue the 
same course and allend in the same way. At the top of the ladder 
are stars of the very highest luminosity, radiating perhaps ten 
thousand times as much light and heat as our sun. Moving 
down the ladder, the luminosity of the stars decreases, we pass 
stars like Sirius radiating some forty times as much as our sun, 
then, well down on the ladder, our sun and stars of similar 
luminosity ; finally, on still lower rungs, are stars so faint as to be 
almost invisible. No doubt there are even lower rungs occupied 
by stars which have become perfectly invisible, but these need not 
concern us here. 

Since the appearance of Russell’s theory, it has gradually 
emerged that the stars on the highest rungs are of far greater 
mass than those on the lowest rungs. Not only so, but all the 
stars on any one rung—+.e., all stars having the same luminosity 
—are of approximately equal mass, and there is a gradual 
diminution of mass as we pass down the ladder. If, then, as there 
is no serious reason for doubting, the stars are all moving down 
the ladder as their evolution progresses, it follows that they must 
all the time be diminishing in mass. Having reached this con- 
clusion, it becomes natural to conjecture that the diminution of 
mass precisely represents the output of radiation. The hypothesis 
becomes something more than a conjecture when it is found that 
it satisfies every quantitative test which can be applied to it. 

Since the rate of radiation of the stars on each rung of the 
ladder is known, it becomes an easy matter to calculate the rate 
at which they would be moving down the ladder on the hypothesis 
that their diminution of mass is the exact equivalent of their 
radiation. A simple addition then gives the time which a star 
would take, on the same hypothesis, to pass from any one rung 
of the ladder to any other. It is found, for instance, that the 
time from Sirius to our sun is about six million four hundred 
thousand years ; from the brightest of known stars to the faintest 
is of the order of two hundred million million years, while from the 
brightest to our sun is rather over seven million million years. It 
is significant that these hypothetical ages for different types of 
stars fit in well with estimates that can be made from certain 
purely astronomical evidence which is wholly independent of any 
hypotheses as to the source of stellar radiation. Unfortunately 
the evidence is all too technical for discussion here, but it leaves 
little room for doubt that the long-standing problem of the origin of 
stellar radiation has been solved, and that the solution is the 
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amazingly simple one that the origin of a star’s heat is the star’s 
mass. He lives by transforming his mass into radiation ; we can 
estimate his present age by noticing how much of him is left, and 
another calculation, based on the same datum, tells us how much 
jnger a life he may expect. The interval from top to bottom of 
the evolutionary ladder, about two hundred million million years, 
isthe total life of a star, and stars differ one from another mainly 
in being merely higher or lower on the ladder, younger or older. 

The ages of the stars are not the same thing as the age of the 
universe, nor even are they necessarily comparable with that age. 
The stars may be likened to icebergs coming down from the north 
and melting as they drift into tropical waters. We can estimate 
the ages of the icebergs within our vision, but we cannot say for 
how long the stream of icebergs has been drifting down from pole 
to equator nor for how long new icebergs will continue to form 
and come down to replace those that pass southward to their 
doom. “ Over the polar regions where the icebergs are born a veil 
of fog is drawn, and we do not know how to look behind that veil. 
But the problem of the ages of those stars which are now in being 
isa comparatively simple one, and for all practical purposes these 
constitute the universe for the astronomer and cosmogonist alike. 
To each star can be assigned a total span of life of the order of a 
hundred million million years followed by darkness and possibly 
ultimate extinction ; to our sun we can assign a past life of about 
seven million million years, so that as regards time, although not 
as regards magnificence, the greater part of his life is yet to come. 

The ages which we must now attribute to our sun and the 
other stars are many hundreds of times longer than was, until 
quite recently, thought probable or even possible. This extension 
of the time scale will call for a rearrangement of ideas in many 
departments of cosmogony and astronomy. Many of the ques- 
tions involved are of a highly technical nature, but one is com- 
paratively simple as well as of great interest. Of the various 
theories which have been put forward to explain the origin of our 
earth and the other planets, the so-called tidal theory seems (to 
the present writer at least) to offer enormously more advantages 
and to be open to far fewer objections than any of the others. 
According to this theory, our sun, some time in the past in his 
voyage through space, must have encountered a star more massive 
than himself travelling on a course which came so near to his 
own that enormous tides were raised oa his surface, tides of such 
colossal height that the tops of the tidal waves lost all contact 
with the underlying parts and started on independent careers of 
their own as planets. When submitted to mathematical treatment 
this theory shows itself able to accovut for the main features of 
the arrangement of the solar system in a very gratifying way. 
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It was, however, until quite recently, open to one very serioys 
objection. The distances of the stars from one another ap 
enormously great in comparison with their dimensions. If yw 
take six cricket balls and place one each in Europe, Asia, Africa 
Australia, North America and South America, we have a modd 
showing the arrangement of the six stars nearest to our sun and 
their distances apart relative to their dimensions. Since the 
stars are generally very many of their diameters apart, it must be 
a very rare event for their tracks to come to within a few diameters 
of one another, and yet the tidal theory requires an approach to 
within less than two diameters before planets can be born. Under 
the old views as to the ages of the stars it was exceedingly unlikely 
that a specified star such as our sun should have experienced sp 
close an approach throughout the whole of his life, and this con. 
stituted a serious objection to the tidal theory. But the recent 
extension of the ages of the stars has removed this reproach; 
stars which have wandered about amongst other stars for millions 
of millions of years must be expected to have had several fairly 
close approaches to their neighbours. Even now, however, 
approaches of the extreme closeness necessary to give birth to 
planets must be counted as somewhat rare ; a small proportion only 
of the stars in the sky are likely to be surrounded by families of 
planets and so to form possible abodes of life. 

At one time it seemed possible that Cosmogony might come 
down from her lofty pedestal and make good for her former 
deficiency in the matter of utilitarian gifts by bringing the most 
utilitarian gift of all—the secret of obtaining free energy. Forif 
the stars are incessantly turning matter into energy, there would 
seem to be no reason why mankind should not learn their secret, 
and obtain mechanical power by annihilating small quantities of 
matter instead of laboriously winning, transporting, and burning 
millions of tons of coal; the total consumption of coal in the British 
Isles produces less heat, light and energy than could be obtained 
by the annihilation of an ounce of matter per day. But, so faras 
can at present be seen, this dream is not destined to be fulfilled. 
An analysis of the facts of astronomy suggests that there must be 
all sorts and types of matter mixed together in the stars ; some 
only, not all, of these types are changing into energy at an appre- 
ciable rate, and these particular types, for good or for bad, are 
absent from our earth. They probably consist of elements 
heavier than uranium, the heaviest element known on earth; itis 
even possible that the capacity for spontaneous disintegration 
shown by the atoms of uranium and the other radioactive elements, 
the heaviest of terrestrial substances, may represent the surviving 
vestiges of an earlier power of these same atoms to lessen their 
mass by throwing off radiation. 

J. H. JEANS. 
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THE PARLIAMENT ACT AND SECOND 
CHAMBER REFORM—II?! 


Tue appointment of the Committee which is now sitting to con- 
sider the question of the Second Chamber may be either a proof 
that the Government does intend to make a definite move, or 
itmay equally mean that its creation is for the same purpose as 
that of the Irish Convention, namely, to shelve the question while 
soothing those who are agitating for reform. One is reminded 
of the Irish Convention, at least in the fact that as in that 
matter those on whom the decision really rested, namely, the 
Sinn Fein population, took no part in the deliberations, so, too, 
in the question of the reform of the House of Lords, those who 
are really most interested, the English people, who surely should 
be permitted to have a voice in deciding how they are to be 
governed, are apparently not to be consulted in any way. As 
far as an onlooker is able to judge, the real object of the 
supporters of the scheme of reform throughout the country is 
to procure such alteration in the powers of the Upper Chamber 
as would create an infrangible barrier against any legislation 
which might injure the capitalist system. Further, to build up 
a reformed House of Lords with what would be in practice 
power of veto over all bills, including those dealing with finance, 
which might be sent to it from the House of Commons, and 
which might laugh at any Socialistic measures introduced by 
a Government. Such a state of affairs, however ideal to some 
schools of political thought, would prove to be an impossible 
dream, but many people do not seem to realise how much water 
has flowed under the bridges since the passing of the Parliament 
Act, and how far the independence of public opinion has pro- 
sessed, and is progressing. For were a Labour Government to 
come into power as well as into office—a contingency which could 
only arise through the choice of the British people—and were 
such a Government to introduce measures interfering with the 
tights of property, what might be the action of that Labour 
Government should a Second Chamber, armed with what would 


st The first article under this title appeared in the November number, by 
Brig.-General F. G, Stone, C.M.G. 
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practically amount to powers of complete veto restored to it 
one party without the will of the electorate being consulted, 
make use of its new powers by in effect destroying an important 
Government measure ? Such a veto would carry no weight, since 
the opinion of the electorate as to the restoration of these powers 
had not been obtained, and the reply of an advanced Government 
might well be to sweep away, by force if necessary, that barrier 
to its progressive policy. That such an action would not bk 
constitutional is undeniable, but the result would be the same as 
if it were. After all, the head of Charles I. was cut off, which was 
as unconstitutional an act as anything could be, but in spite of 
its illegality King Charles remained beheaded. 

There is a certain type of mind which finds finality in the 
word ‘ unconstitutional.’ These men say that ‘ such and sucha 
thing cannot be done because it would be unconstitutional; 
and, assuming from that remark that it will not be done, refuse 
to discuss the matter further; and this would be the state of 
mind of many of the supporters of a Second Chamber Reform Bill 
throughout the country. Their ideas appear to be that if once 
powers of veto were restored by the present Government all 
owners of property might safely go to sleep, leaving Socialism, 
even although Socialism were the declared opinion of the country, 
beating uselessly against an indestructible barrier—indestructible 
because it would be ‘ unconstitutional ’ to destroy it. It must be 
clearly remembered that no mention of any intention to deal 
with the House of Lords was made in the election address of the 
Prime Minister, and that this address was accepted as the official 
programme of the Conservative Party, should it be returned to 
power. The only mention discoverable by the writer which was 
made by Mr. Baldwin in connection with the subject during the 
General Election was in a speech at Perth on October 25, when 
he said that ‘if a Unionist Government would have time and 
power it would receive our attention ’ (Glasgow Herald, October 27, 
1924). Diligent search has failed to find any other. Not even 
the most enthusiastic supporter of Second Chamber reform can 
surely claim that these words, buried in the middle of a speech 
made in Scotland four days before polling day on so important a 
matter as that of the powers of a Second Chamber, which was not 
even mentioned in the Conservative election manifesto, were 
sufficient warning to the electors that the Unionist Government 
intended dealing with the question in the coming Parliament. 
The only other allusion to such reform which can be discovered 
is in a statement of Unionist principles called ‘ Looking Ahead, 
which was dated June 14, 1924, when nobody was thinking of 
an election ; and this merely expressed a pious opinion. The 
suggestion that a Government of advanced views might sweep 
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away a Second Chamber by force may seem rather alarmist, yet, 
alter all, every Government considers that it has force behind it 
forits final vindication of the people’s will. For instance, there 
ge certain laws approved by the majority of the British people, 
and if these laws are broken the Government of the day—Con- 
grvative, Liberal or Labour—employs force, whether in the shape 
gfthe truncheon of the village constable, or in extreme cases the 
files of infantry battalions, to enforce them. Should a reformed 
Second Chamber, armed only with new powers not approved by 
the electorate, oppose the people’s will as represented by the 
Is of a Socialist Government, and should that Government 
find it impossible to carry out its object owing to the use made 
by the Second Chamber of its new powers, would it be surprising 
ifsuch a Government should as a last resort use physical force 
to enforce its will? The Parliament Act allows the Second 
Chamber to delay any measure except a financial one for two 
;-and is not such a delay, as far as ordinary Bills are con- 
cemed, sufficient to discover what is the will of the people ? 
Complaint is made that financial measures of a drastic kind 
may be passed without even the delay of two years ; but this fact 
appears to be unavoidable and irremediable, serious although it is. 
The whole financial system of this country can be altered by one 
Budget ; and how can a Budget be delayed or vetoed? If a 
Budget were delayed, the country would be plunged into chaos ; 
90, if only for this reason, the rapid passing of financial measures 
cannot be altered. The Second Chamber did once possess the 
power of absolute veto over finance, and it made use of that power 
by throwing out the Budget, upon which the people, even in those 
peaceful days, dealt with the Second Chamber in no sparing 
fashion. Were the Second Chamber with restored powers of 
practically complete veto—powers restored by the Conservatives, 
and apparently without consulting the country on the matter— 
to throw out the Budget of a Socialist Government in these days 
of advanced thought, the result would be more disturbing than 
that which followed the rejection of the Budget of 1909. Refer- 
ence has been made on various occasions to the employment 
of a referendum in the case of disagreement between the two 
Houses; but, although this scheme appears to be an admirable 
solution of disagreements regarding ordinary bills, how can an 
electorate be asked to decide on the intricate and difficult 
points of a Budget ? Very few people understand the whole 
of a Budget ; and how can such a measure be explained in 
detail to the electors, or how can single points be referred to 
their judgment, since the points of a Budget are dependent on 
each other for the completion of the whole? To throw out a 
Budget could be done once, as it was done ; but the result of this 
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action on the part of the Second Chamber has made it plain that 
it cannot be done a second time, unless, of course, an ad hoe 
General Election restores the powers of veto to the Second 
Chamber with full recognition of the possibility of dealing with 
all financial matters. _In allusion to the fact that no delay can be 
enforced regarding the passage of a financial measure, a further 
complaint is made that the decision as to whether a measure comes 
under that head is left to the Speakei of the House of Commons, 
and that a Socialist House of Commons might choose as its 
Speaker a man likely to allow his judgment to be prejudiced by 
his political views. The danger to the Capitalist system arising 
from a possibly prejudiced Speaker would not be removed by any 
alteration which would refer that decision to another tribunal, 
Individuals who will hold prominent places in any advanced 
Government are likely to be men of great ability, and, with the 
aid of practised draughtsmen, they will always be able to make 
any bill so truly a financial measure that no honest tribunal could 
certify it as otherwise. The desire of the supporters all over the 
country of a bill dealing with the powers and composition of the 
House of Lords seems to be promoted by a panic, not unlike that 
which inspired the nobles and prelates during the earlier days of 
the French Revolution, when all vied with each other in voting 
away their privileges in the hope of saving the situation. Of 
course the back bench Peers would always be willing to sacrifice 
themselves, their seats, and any other privileges they may possess 
if it is for the country’s advantage, but it is not unnatural that 
they should first seek to convince themselves that such action is 
really for the advantage of the community. Most of the Peers 
believe that the Capitalist system, as opposed to the Socialist 
system, is the best for the general welfare, and, in searching fora 
course which in their belief will be for the national advantage, 
they will ask themselves whether such sacrifices will really stem 
the tide of Socialistic legislation. Surely the only constitutional 
method of stemming the growth of Socialism is to bring the 
electorate to share their views, and the idea of stemming it by 
some easy patent nostrum such as the reform of the House of 
Lords can only prove to be a disappointment. The idea of 
this reform is also dangerous because many other people who 
would otherwise be doing spade work in the constituencies will be 
lulled into the more pleasant occupation of growing carnations 
in their greenhouses. That the chances of a Socialistic Govern- 
ment are real few people who have the opportunity of learning 
first-hand the views of the working classes would deny. Whether 
the legislation of such a Government would be dangerous to the 
welfare of the community is a matter of personal opinion ; but 
in any case, no reform of the House of Lords, unless it has the 
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previous mandate of the nation, is going to call a halt. The 





He ers of the scheme deny that they have any intention of 
hoe thwarting the will of the people, but say that they merely wish 
po foensure a chance of further careful consideration by the electorate. 





This being so, surely, as has been said before, the delays procurable 
wnder the clauses of the Parliament Act for ordinary bills are 
ficient. The fact that one Budget alone can destroy the 
(apitalist system makes it appear to be obvious that the real 
object of bringing in a bill for the reform of the House of Lords 
without previously consulting the electorate can in practice be 
mly to secure the ultimate power of dealing with an extreme 
Socialistic Budget, or similar financial measure. Would not the 
diect of such an Act be deliberately to produce a clash between 











a Capitalist and Labour parties likely to bring about that revolution 
the which all parties wish to avoid ? Of course, there are those who 





hold the opinion that if a Socialistic Budget were thrown out the 













consequent disorganisation of trade and business would be com- 
the paratively immaterial, since they consider that nothing would be 
the s0 disastrous as any alteration in the Capitalist system, and that 
bat should such an alteration come a revolution might just as well 
of come also. I do not hold Socialistic opinions ; but there are two 
B sides to every question, and even a trial of the working of advanced 
m doctrines, serious although it would undoubtedly be to individuals, 
| might from a national point of view be preferable to plunging the 
ce ; - y : Hip 
‘s country into strife before even testing their practicability. 
To return, however, to the reform of the House of Lords, many 
at 4 “ 
is arguments seem to show that, as far as the protection against 
H Socialistic legislation is concerned, the more the question is 
Hi examined the less efficacious a reformed House of Lords would 
be, unless such a reform had previously received the approval of 
the English people. Much of the decision as to the fate of such 
a measure must rest with the back bench Peers, and they will 


doubtless consider whether the fact of their self-immolation, 
actuated as it would be by motives of the most altruistic kind, 
might be not only useless in effect, but produce a state of conflict 
of which the outcome is impossible to foresee. The point which 
has been already discussed, and will not be lost sight of by the 
back bench Peers in guiding the direction of what may be their 
last entry into the lobby, is to consider what authority is possessed 
by the present Government to take so important a step as the 
alteration of the powers of the Second Chamber. The Conserva- 
tives certainly hold that the Second Chamber is an important item 
in the Constitution, and surely with these views they must think 
that the electorate should be consulted on the matter; for to 
pass an Act altering the Constitution without even asking the 
country for its authority appears to be a high-handed action. 
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This Government was not returned to power with a mandate to 
reform the Second Chamber: such a bill demands an election al] 
to itself ; and if the Conservatives contend, as they do undoubtedly 
contend, that to ignore the decisions of the Second Chamber, or 
to sweep it away, would be unconstitutional, then it is logical to 
insist that it would be equally unconstitutional to make alterations 
in the powers and composition of the Second Chamber without 
consulting the electorate on its proposals before they are passed 
into law. Back bench Peers will also doubtless ask themselves 
whether, in face of some of the most dangerous happenings 
in our history, they will be justified in divesting themselves 
of the responsibilities to which they were born before it has 
definitely been shown that the English people no longer need 
them. 

Should, however, the Government decide to proceed with the 
measure, it may not be uninteresting to consider various points 
as to the composition of the reformed Second Chamber, less 
im;ortant as these may be in comparison to any restoration 
of its powers. In theory the weakness of the Second Chamber 
has always been the hereditary principle, and in theory again it is 
impossible to bring forward arguments to support this principle, 
although in practice it has made as perfect a Second Chamber as 
well could be. The excellence of the Second Chamber’s work is 
one of the boasts of the Conservative Party, who, although 
wishing to alter its composition for their own ends, nevertheless 
hope to preserve the hereditary system in spite of the stones 
which can be thrown at it. I do not wish to go through the list 
of the objections to the hereditary system—they are too apparent 
and too well known to need repetition ; but its retention lays a 
reformed Second Chamber open to the reproach levelled against 
the present one—the reproach of privilege. As is understood from 
the majority of schemes promulgated on this subject, the idea 
generally favoured is that, in addition to a number of eminent 
men selected from outside, from 150 to 200 hereditary Peers should 
be chosen by their fellows to represent them in the new Assembly, 
which is to be much smaller than at present. Under this proposal, 
were a bill to be rejected by the reformed Second Chamber its 
rejection could and would still be attributed to the selfish prejudice 
of a privileged class, and this taunt against their action would 
be as powerful as the same taunt against the present House of 
Lords. 

In addition, such a preservation of the hereditary system 
would in fact be the confirmation by Parliament of the preroga- 
tives of a privileged class, for the Peerage would still have a 
representation in Parliament such as no other class would possess. 
Under such a scheme 700 Peers would be parliamentarily repre- 
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gnted by 150 or 200 members of Parliament, whereas in all other 
orders of the community 40,000 individuals are represented by 
oe member only. The argument is brought forward that it is 
essential that the hereditary system should be preserved in some 
form for the purpose of the protection of the hereditary Monarchy, 
but, since no explanation of this argument is forthcoming, it may 
be dismissed as a piece of special pleading. 

However, the retention of the hereditary system will certainly 
be pressed, and with it the method of choosing those Peers who 
are to represent their order. The most favoured idea is that 
these Peers should be chosen by their fellow Peers, as is the 
mustom in the Scotch and Irish Representative Peerage. This 
method, however, lays itself open to the following objection. 
When the Act of Union between England and Ireland was passed, 
the first batch of Representative Peers, although nominally elected 
by their fellows, were in effect nominated by the head of the 
Government, the Peers obediently registering their votes as 
ordered, and the seat of a Representative Peer thus becoming, 
for the time, a gift in the hands of the Government. This may 
be seen by study of the Irish Viceroy’s correspondence at the 
commencement of the nineteenth century. 

In such a much larger representation as would be that of 
the Peers in the new House the difficulty of discussing the merits 
of candidates and the lessening of interest among the Peers 
through the loss of their seats might and probably would lead to 
the choice of the Peers falling on whatever representatives the 
leader of a party might select. The danger arising from such a 
situation would be that some Peers of great political influence 
through their vast landed possessions might cease to take an active 
interest in political events should they lose their seats, and this 
would be a difficult matter for the party organisers to face. Of 
course, any reflection as to personal unfitness could be obviated 
by seats being distributed by the drawing of lots, and such a 
method would probably ensure as fair a representation as any 
other. Many Peers would have no desire to sit in the new Chamber. 
Some of the most busy members are so engaged in public works 
in their own counties that they have neither the opportunity nor 
the time to attend sittings of the House of Lords, and would prefer 
conscientiously to be excused were no taint of their own unfitness 
to be attached to the loss of their seats. Under a system of elec- 
tion such a taint would perhaps adhere, even if it were only by 
comparison with those who were chosen. For those who were not 
chosen would probably be considered in their counties to be the 
less worthy men, and their value for other public work would be 
diminished through their loss of reputation. 

Further argument in favour of the hereditary system in the 
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reformed House of Lords is that, unless this is in some way 
retained, the services of the most distinguished Peers would be 
lost to the community. There is, however, little danger of this, 
as under any suggested scheme place has always been made for 
men (not necessarily Peers) of notable intellect and ability, and 
thus the most distinguished Peers would always find seats in the 
new Chamber owing to their personal qualifications, and not to 
their peerages The points which arise in considering the con- 
stitution of a reformed Second Chamber are so numerous that no 
one paper could well discuss them all for reasons of space, but 
perhaps the position of the Scotch and Irish Representative 
Peers may receive brief notice. Since the Act of Union with 
Scotland has in no way been altered, and Scotland is still repre. 
sented in the English Parliament, it would appear obvious that 
Scotland would be entitled to the same consideration for repre- 
sentation in the reformed Second Chamber as any other part of 
Great Britain. 

In regard to the Irish Peers the question is more difficult, 
As an Irish Peer I may perhaps be permitted shortly to review 
the position of the Irish Representative Peers, and, in spite of 
natural prejudice in their favour, it is difficult to see how they 
could claim to have any part in a reformed House, since Ireland 
under the Treaty of 1922 has ceased to have representation in 
the British Parliament. By the Act of Union under which they 
obtain their seats they were appointed originally to represent 
Ireland, and not the Irish Peerage ; and therefore, even in the 
present House, it is difficult to see how they logically continue to 
sit, since Ireland by her own choice has decided to be no longer 
represented in the Parliament in London. The bishops of the 
Church of Ireland who gained their seats in the British Parlia- 
ment, as did the lay Irish Peers under the Act of Union, lost them 
when the Church of Ireland was disestablished, and the precedent 
appears to be unanswerable. Would not the continuation of such 
an anomaly in a reformed Second Chamber mean the flouting by 
Act of Parliament of the Free State Treaty of 1922 in deliberately 
continuing the representation of Ireland in the new English 
Assembly ? The Irish Peers, however, were elected for life, 
which is a point in their favour. 

To return to the main subject of these remarks, namely, the 
reform of the House of Lords, four points appear to emerge for 
consideration. First: Is a Government acting constitutionally 
in bringing about any alteration in the powers and composition 
of the House of Lords without having officially declared their 
intention to do so previous to the General Election? Secondly, 
and consequently: Would any restoration of powers by an Act 
of this Parliament be of any real force to defeat Socialistic legisla- 
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tion, and might it not, on the other hand, be the cause of an even 

ter danger? Thirdly: Would not the retention of the 

hereditary system in any form always weaken the effect of decisions 
made by a reformed House ? 

And, finally: Is it not too late to try and raise up a barrier 
against advanced legislation by such means as a reform of the 
House of Lords—a reform hastily conceived in the face of danger ? 
Js not the more proper and effective course to fight Socialism on 
its merits at the elections, loyally accepting the mandate of the 
people, as is the duty of all good constitutionalists ? 

ARRAN. 
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THE PARLIAMENT ACT AND SECOND 
CHAMBER REFORM—III 


Nosopy cares. So nothing is done. For five-and-thirty years we 
have been talking—at intervals; talking about a question that 
could be settled in a week by any competent conveyancing lawyer 
holding adequate instructions. 

The question is, Who is interested? To a certain extent the 
Lords themselves, but only to a very small extent. To be 
called ‘ my Lord’ when you have been called ‘ my Lord’ all your 
life is very little. To belong toa Chamber stripped of all authority 
is even less. ‘ You want to get at our estates,’ said ‘ Lord Valen- 
tine ’ to the Chartist delegates eighty years ago, ‘ but I warn you 
we shall fight for them.’ The rejoinder to-day is ‘ Not so long as 
we can rob by Act of Parliament.’ Threatened, plundered and 
insulted, the Peers of to-day can take an interest in their House 
only to be expressed by an unstatable minimum. 

Far other is it with the electors. They are already feeling the 
danger, and even some of the terrors, of Single Chamber Govern- 
ment. Incidentally we might perhaps profitably inquire, What 
were the first fruits of Single Chamber Government? First, 
the present condition of Ireland. This wasa failure. Home Rule 
without Ulster is not worth having ; and Ulster refused to have 
anything to do with Home Rule. Secondly, the attack on the 
Church in Wales. This horrified all decent Free Churchmen, and 
grievously wounded the people of the Principality. The plunder 
was insignificant ; but, contrasted with the failure in Ireland, 
it may be described as a partial success. Thirdly—there was no 
thirdly. Grand doings, truly! But one poor halfpennyworth of 
bread to this ‘ intolerable deal of sack’! It is for this that we 
shattered into fragments the famous British Constitution. Must 
we rest in the conclusion that it is the latest case of Humpty- 
Dumpty ? 

As we have seen, the Peers themselves have no interest in 
taking action except to secure what is left of their fortunes. 
How can the electorate make themselves articulate ? They can 
return a Conservative majority ; but that seems to be of very 
little use. Twenty years ago, when universities were springing up 
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| allover England, many of us cherished the hope that these young 


enthusiastic institutions might prove to be the salvation of English 
Thought. We were mistaken. The institutions were new; but 
the Idea was an illusion—a survival from the past century. 

We have, therefore, to fall back on the politicians, and especi- 
ally on the Radicals. One writes ‘ Radical ’ because that is, so to 
speak, the middleterm. ‘ Whig,’ ‘ Liberal,’ ‘ Radical,’ ‘ Socialist,’ 
‘Anarchist,’ are all shades of the same colour. These are the only 
people who can be trusted. They destroyed the Constitution ; 
itisthey, and they only, who can restore the Constitution. 

The moment is propitious. For some reason the Conserva- 
tives have elected to transform themselves into an annexe of 
the Radical Party. The latter can therefore quite reasonably 
take the lead. They can even do so without abandoning their 
principles. As the Conservatives have already thrown over their 
own principles, there is no reason why they should not follow. 
‘Principles ’ is the word to note. No body of men ever talked 
so loudly and so often of their ‘ principles ’ as the Radicals. The 
present is an excellent occasion for demonstrating their sincerity. 
They are entitled to say, and may say with a good grace: ‘ We 
have now enjoyed fifteen years of Single Chamber Government ; 
we are free to admit that we have had fair play, and that the 
results have not been what we anticipated. We need the Second 
Chamber : to us falls the burden of restoring it. We confidently 
rely on the Conservatives to join us in the good work.’ 

One controversialist gravely remarked to the present writer 
that he had no ‘ objection ’ to the House of Lords provided that 
the hereditary principle was abandoned. This was handsome of 
him; only, why should he have selected the one principle out of 
five as his enemy? Another—a sound Churchman—furiously 
denounced the principle of rotation as applied to the Bench of 
Bishops. This, he maintained, was an ‘enslavement of the 
Church. , 

A third controversialist will maintain—has maintained to 
my face—that nothing can be done without a written constitu- 
tin. It may be so; but there have been many written con- 
stitutions drafted and put in action in the course of the last cen- 
tury and a half. Their success has not been remarkable. There 
is one exception, that of the United States. In the true sense of 
the often-misquoted phrase, this is ‘ the exception which proves 
the rule’: for it is the Constitution of our own country under 
King George III. adapted to local conditions. Suppose, then, 
that we see first what can be built up out of the wreckage of 
our own Constitution—which was, after all, the model of all the 
others. 

Let us take the very small voting power exercised by the 
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bishops : twenty-six out of however many hundred ‘ senators’ 
there may be. One says ‘ senators’ in order to recall the chaos 
to which Julius reduced the most famous Senate in history and 
the means by which Augustus made it once more a manageable 
and a useful body. We lack the Augustan authority; but by 
the means to be shortly sketched we may attain the Augustan 
success. 

The first question to ask ourselves is ‘ Are they capable?’ 
Surely, eminently so—far more so than most other members of the 
House. There is the further qualification that their upbringing 
—school and university—is the same as that of most other Peers, 
while from the nature of their avocation their point of view must 
needs be different. It is folly to throw all this away. 

Next we should inquire, ‘ Does the retention of the spiritual 
Peers annoy those of us who do not happen to hold their religious 
views? Do they feel aggrieved at not being themselves directly 
represented ?’ Let every man find out for himself. If my 
observations are of any value, here they are. Take the religious 
people who are not Christians and do not pretend to be Christians, 
Take the Jews. Do they crave to see the Chief Rabbi in the House 
of Lords? Those who have consented to consider the question 
with me have pointed out that he is a man of vast learning and 
sanctified life, but has no call to be turned into a legislator. For 
the rest, the Jews are very well able to take care of themselves, 
and are adequately represented by their lay Peers. 

The Roman Catholics might be presumed to cherish views on 
the subject as the consequence of their not recognising officially 
that the bishops are legitimately consecrated. So many as the 
present writer has had the honour of meeting all say the same 
thing in varying phrases—viz., ‘ It has nothing to do with us.’ 

This indifferent attitude was observed by the Moderator of the 
Presbyterian Assembly, who put the question by with a friendly 
courteous smile and a punning allusion tomy name. No doubt he 
had often been asked the question. 

The President of the Wesleyan Associations went into some 
detail. He said: ‘My flock would wonder what I was doing 
in the House of Lords: it would only be wasting my time. For 
the rest, 1 have known many bishops, and have always been on 
excellent terms with them. No bishop ever tried to do me any 
harm; he could not, even if he wanted to. So I suffer under 
no grievance and hold no views.’ Mental detachment could go 
no further; and the Wesleyan organisation is reputed to rival 
even that of the Jesuits for the excellence of its detail and its 
far-reaching discipline. 

The Quakers, a small but highly influential body, were repre- 
sented until lately by two lay Peers—Lord Lister, who would 
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have dignified any assembly under the sun, and Lord Peckover. 
No Quaker ever grumbled to me about the bishops, or in my 
nce gave the subject two thoughts. 

The conclusion forced upon us is that the agitation against 
the presence of the bishops is factitious. Their presence is 
desirable, and has the further advantage that it establishes a 
principle of construction—viz., Rotation. 

We now approach the most contested principle of all— 
Heredity. It must be clearly understood that these few notes 
are to the address of Radicals, who cherish principles. Conser- 
yatives dislike principles and are unable to understand them. 
The hereditary principle, then, works very well under some 
restraint, as in Scotland and Ireland; not so well in England, 
where there is no restraint. 

Peers of Scotland do not sit by hereditary right ; they sit 
by right of election by their brother Peers. There is, further, 
imposed upon them the additional disqualification that, if not 
elected, they are ineligible for seats in the Commons. 

The Peers of Ireland enjoy—or used to enjoy—the favourable 
position of being eligible for either Chamber. All the Peers ought 
‘to enjoy this privilege, coupled with the liability to lose their 
position if, ¢.g., insane or insolvent. It is hardly sensible that a 
man demonstratedly incompetent to conduct his own affairs with 
success should be entitled to conduct the affairs of other people. 

The case is even stronger when an unhappy man becomes 
non compos mentis. There are two or three other points of similar 
nature; but the subject is distressing, and these few hints may 
suffice. Since nobody intends to take action, the question remains 
academical and need not be laboured. The other two principles 
of construction are Selection and Life Membership. The first 
was grievously abused by the Radicals during their long tenure 
of power. All the more reason for their making due amends. 
‘Life membership’ is a convenient resource. It has not been 
sufficiently considered. It need not be forced ; but here and there 
men may be discoverable whose experience fits them for the part 
of legislator. As the title ex hypothesi dies with them, it is not 
necessary that they should be wealthy. 

So far as numbers are concerned, it may be postulated that 
the existing figure should be lowered. One authoritative pro- 
nouncement has placed it as low as 300. So long as it remains 
a debating society and nothing more, the competition for a seat 
would not be severe. The repeal of the Parliament Act and the 
reconstruction of the Second Chamber might alter that. Some 
restriction of numbers for England analogous to the restrictions 
imposed in Scotland and Ireland would settle the point easily 
enough. The question of the Parliament Act brings us to the 
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consideration often brought forward—that our ‘ Brethren overseas 
ought to be called into council’ and allotted seats in the Upper 
House. 

The gentlemen who speak thus ought to seek for knowledge 
on the spot. To do this they must be fairly young and possessed 
of adequate means. It is well to be able to take with a good grace 
a‘ lick with the rough side of the tongue,’ to make use of a vigorous 
old vulgarism. They will receive many such—unless they travel, 
so to speak, with a brass band in front of them, in which case they 
will learn nothing. 

It has been said that the American likes the individual English- 
man, but dislikes our form of government (which is remarkable, 
seeing that it is his own, barring externals). The Canadian, on 
the other hand, is devoted to our form of government, externals 
and all, but dislikes the individual Englishman. ‘ Dislikes’ is 
perhaps hardly the right word; ‘despises’ would be better, 
Unless the Englishman goes out of his way to be gratuitously 
offensive he will be kindly received ; but the Canadian looks on 
him as an undersized creature—decidedly the Canadian’s inferior, 
To give one example: it so happened that—if one remembers 
rightly—Lord Strathcona was lord lieutenant of one of our home 
counties at the time that Sir George Parkin was secretary to the 
Rhodes Trustees ; Sir William Osler was Regius Professor of 
Medicine in the University of Oxford and William Ludovic Grant 
was Lecturer in Colonial History in the same University—all 
first-rate men. As an agreeable subject of conversation one 
alluded to the pleasure these appointments gave in England. It 
was a failure. After a few seconds of sour glaring my friend 
replied: ‘We Canadians don’t believe that you give your fat 
billets to Canadians for any other reason than that you can’t find 
men in England to do the work. You’re worn out—that is what's 
the matter with you.’ Why did the poet sigh for the power to 
“see ourselves as others see us’? It is a revolting spectacle— 
though salutary, provided that you have the nerve to face it. 
The moral of which is that to invite such exclusive people to 
join a debating society in London is hardly complimentary. 
Supposing that the Parliament Act were repealed, and the Upper 
Chamber became once more a serious body, what then? It is 
surely clear that people with such tremendous (and, be it added, 
well-founded) self-confidence would only look on the invitation 
to join and help us as a confession of weakness. We may go 
further. What do they know of the internal affairs of England? 
Absolutely nothing, just, in fact, as much as we know of the 
internal affairs of Canada, say. 

It is nevertheless valuable that the question should have been 
raised. Supposing that it is desired, and desirable, that South 
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jiicans, Australians, and Canadians should share power with us 
aimperial affairs, how is this to be brought about ? Least of all 
rough the Houses of Parliament. What is their record ? They 
jaye governed, with fair success, the English counties throughout 
fecenturies. On the other hand, in so far as our Chambers have 
itervened in Imperial things their efforts have not been happy. 




















he fhis is natural enough, because in the one case they were dealing 
tavel, @§ vith familiar conditions, and in the other case they were dealing 
>they § with strange conditions. Where are we to turn, then, in order to 

fisoover a body competent to deal with overseas things ? Autho- 
glish- ity, forty years ago, indicated the Privy Council as the appropriate 
cable, Mindy. ‘Authority’ disliked the words ‘jurisconsult’ and 
n, on §§ ‘publicist ’ as applied to himself ; he would also probably dislike 
mals § Wing cited by name. We should respect these wishes, gratefully 
s’ is ff aepting his guidance. After all, forty years is a long time to 






devote to reflection. We can hardly be accused of hasty action if 
ye urge that—no other design having been submitted for public 
onsideration—we might now begin to think about taking 
action. 

The ‘ objections’ and ‘ difficulties’ to any given course are 
dways worth consideration. In most cases they are fanciful, 
ad only put forward with the object of delaying or obstructing 
wlutary action. The ‘ difficulty’ in this case is that the Privy 
(ouncil is ‘ too large.’ The solution of this is obvious— Make it 
maller.’ It is not to be supposed that the Sovereign, who is 
President, would invite the attendance of gentlemen in numbers 
lage enough to constitute a respectable Legislative Chamber, 
sides which many Privy Councillorships have been conferred 
for any but Imperial reasons. The latter is a practice which 
might with advantage be gradually allowed to fall into abeyance. 
Inthis way the voice of the Council would become more and more 
the last word in things Imperial, as well as (here and there) in 
things legal. Thus, for example, every retiring Viceroy and 








‘it Governor would be summoned—say for five years—until the 
to ttirement of his successor, who would take his place. In this 
ry. way we re-establish tradition—that valuable asset in all Govern- 
per ments. We also abolish the wasteful practice of ‘ shelving’ 
is experienced and zealous officers, and throwing away the profit 
ed, oftheir long services. 

on The ‘ objection ’ is that ‘ there is nothing for the Privy Council 
go todo.’ Here is where the Radicals ‘come in.’ They like ‘ doing 
1? things.’ They are particularly fond of abolishing things. Here is 
he ajob eminently suited to their tastes. Let it be added—it is only 


justice—to their activity and intelligence. It is more than sixty 
years since the Court of Directors of the East India Company 
was supplanted by the India Office. This was greatly to the 
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disadvantage—almost to the ruin—of the Administration, It is 
high time for the system to be overhauled once more. 

The late Lord Milner in his book Questions of the Hour 
dealt with the Colonial Office. He wrote as one having authority, 
and set forth, temperately but firmly, the many grievances of the 
Colonial Service. He omitted to mention one such, inarticulate 
but none the less vexatious—viz., the sense of remoteness from 
the Sovereign. This would be removed by transferring the work 
to the Privy Council, and this measure would possess the additional 
recommendation of providing something more to abolish; and 
usefully, as in the case of the India Office. 

To return once more to the House of Lords. Its reason for 
existing throughout history is to form part of the machinery of 
government of these islands. Let it ‘ stand in the ancient ways,’ 
It would not be strengthened by electing members for India or 
South Africa. Supposing that we ever discover eminent men 
willing to occupy such equivocal positions, their voting power would 
be insignificant. Nothing can transform the House into an 
Imperial Chamber : it was not designed to fulfil any such function. 


W. F. Lorp. 





THE CRISIS OF DEMOCRACY 


The crusade which the Western Powers undertook to make the world 
safe for democracy has in many respects shared the fate of previous 
crusades. Inspired prophets came forward, preaching the deliverance of 
the Holy Sepulchre. But when the battle cries died away, Jerusalem was 
found to be still in the hands of the unbelievers. The Crusaders had con- 
tented themselves with pocketing land and power. This last crusade also 
has failed to bring the millennium in which its sincere preachers believed. 
It has not even brought the modest measure of internal contentment, 
which might have been counted upon soberly as a result of the war. 
Political discontent reigns over the whole world. 

Dr. Moritz Bonn, Die Krisis der Europaeschen Demokratie. 


Dr. Moritz Bonn is one of the acutest and most lucid of con- 
temporary political thinkers ; and for the fascinating task which 
he has here undertaken of surveying and analysing the post- 
war political movements he possesses two capital advantages. 
It so happens that nowhere has the trend of these movements 
been so clearly and interestingly illustrated as in Germany. And 
in German politics Dr. Bonn himself occupies a conspicuously 
detached position. Detachment, indeed, is a kind of creed with 
him. He holds definitely that the objective of the Democratic 
Party, to which he belongs, should be to inspire government 
rather than to seek to govern itself. It is open to argument 
whether a party which is nothing but an inspiration will long 
continue in a sordid world to be even that. But wisdom is 
justified of all her children; and if the philosopher cannot be 
king, it is at least much that he should remain a philosopher. 
The broad truth of Dr. Bonn’s main position very few will 
be found to dispute. It is hardly questionable that the position 
of democracy after the war fought for its establishment is much 
weaker than it was before. Before the war the authority of the 
democratic ideal in civilised Europe and America was all but 
unchallenged. Even in countries where its enemies were appa- 
tently all-powerful, it was visibly gaining ground. The Tsardom 
toyed with Parliamentarianism. The earlier Turkish revolution 
paid at least ardent lip-service to the democratic ideal. The 
masterful German bureaucracy knew in its heart that its position, 
all-powerful as it seemed, was full of danger. It might, and did, 
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defeat Socialism again and again; the Social Democrat Party 
continued to grow. The bureaucracy won the battles; to the 
eye of the impartial onlooker, even the intelligent German 
onlooker, it was quite evident that democracy was winning the 
campaign. Meanwhile in France the opposition which at one time 
seemed so formidable became feebler and feebler ; in this country, 
steadily if unsensationally (except in the one instance of the 
struggle with the Lords over the Parliament Act), the power of 
the democracy over the Constitution was more and more vigorously 
asserted ; and America continued to boast herself the pattern 
democracy of all time. 

It is quite startling to turn from this to the after-war scene. 
Practically everywhere democracy has suffered a heavy setback, 
if not positive defeat. In Italy and Spain democratic forms 
have been swept away in favour of dictatorships. In Russia 
and Turkey the baby has turned into a pig. The revolutionary 
movements which seemed to herald the advent of democracy have 
turned into forms of government which, whatever else they may 
be, are certainly not democratic. In Germany democracy is 
nominally in the saddle ; but it is very questionable whether its 
position now as a feeble and rather discredited form of govern- 
ment is really as strong as it was in the days when it was only a 
confident and steadily growing opposition. Even in this country 
the criticism of democracy has become in these last years 
immensely stronger ; and in America events, which the war has 
merely hastened, have combined to undermine the pillars on which 
American democracy rested. 

The most interesting evidence of the change is the difference 
visible in the criticism of democracy in this country. There 
was criticism before the war from the rumblings of Carlyle to 
the more strident of Mr. Kipling’s verses ; but it had very little 
practical effect, and much of it was unsound in theory and has 
been disproved by the event. It was rather academic, and 
rested too often upon the very dubious assumption that what 
may have been true of the small so-called ‘ democracies’ of 
classical antiquity—all of them in fact narrow oligarchies—would 
prove true of vast modern democracies living under totally 
different conditions. It has not proved so. One favourite 
argument, for instance, was that democracy could not wage war 
and would break down under the strain of any serious conflict. 
Democracy has in fact waged, and with startlingly complete 
success, by far the greatest war known in the world’s history. It 
might be urged that it did this only by abandoning all its principles 
and utterly changing its essential constitution ; and there would 
be force in this contention could it be shown that the change 
which was undoubtedly effected was permanent and that the vast 
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surrendered for war purposes had not been returned. 
But they were returned loyally, if in some cases slowly. Demo- 
cacies have been overthrown since the war, but in no case as a 
direct result of their own war measures. 

Upon the mass of the English people before the war the 
anti-democratic arguments, whatever their value, had very little 
diect. Even Society, which is naturally anti-democratic, repeated 
them only half-heartedly and without much conviction. The 
middle classes were loyal to the democracy, not, perhaps, because 
they believed in it, but because they were comfortable and 

ous and feared change in any form. Business interests 
ted it, for the same reason: their bugbear at this time was 
not Socialism, but State interference. The national Church was 
becoming visibly more and more democratic from sympathy with 
the poor and in shamefaced reaction against the Erastianism 
which had almost converted it into a branch of the Civil Service. 
The trade unions and all working men were democrats to a man ; 
the idea that they could be anything else, or that their hopes 
could lie in any other direction than in the steady growth and 
development of democracy, had not yet occurred to them. All 
this the war completely changed. The poverty and unemploy- 
ment which it brought in its train helped really to create the Red 
Spectre which began from henceforth to play a dominant part in 
politics. It frightened the overtaxed and half-ruined middle 
classes out of their old comfortable allegiance. It terrified the 
capitalists into open or covert opposition to the rising tide of 
Socialism. Democracy was no longer identified with order; in 
the mind of almost the entire possessing class it became a synonym 
for revolution. At the same time, powerful critics arose in the 
working class—their influence was felt at both ends, so to speak, 
ofthe Labour movement. The middle class intellectuals who had 
constituted themselves its guides ceased to be able to conceal 
their contempt and impatience of the vulgarity and selfishness 
and the ignorance of the mob ; it became evident to the onlooker 
that the Socialism which they preached would have in the end 
to be imposed on reluctant followers, however fervently the 
prophet might still continue at intervals to pay lip-service to 
democracy. On the left wing, meanwhile, the Communist zealot 
had altogether broken the bonds and burst the yoke ; his spiritual 
home was avowedly Moscow, and, whatever else the creed of 
Moscow might be, it was the very antithesis of democracy. 

The causes which led to the sudden and complete change of 
the political front after the war, not only in this country but 
almost all over the world, were not entirely the product of the 
war. In America, for instance, the war merely intensified certain 
processes which had for years been undermining American 
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democracy. They were three in the main. The filling up of the 
West, definitely marked by the drastic new immigration laws, 
ended the doctrine that America was the land of unlimited ang 
unqualified opportunity. There might be, and there are, oppor 
tunities in America still for the adventurous ; but they are not 
unlimited, and they are no longer open to all. The negro immi- 
gration into the North first blurred and now threatens to obliterate 
the old distinction between North and South ; it is impossible 
to imagine to-day the North taking arms for the equal rights of 
the negro, yet it is the influence and the memory of that great 
crusade which has been the keynote of the democratic doctrine of 
equality in America. Finally, the development of the struggle 
between the Anglo-American oligarchy which has hitherto guided 
the fortunes of America and the ‘inferior’ races of Slav and 
Italian stock is revealing almost daily more clearly the unreality 
behind the proud claims of American democracy. In hardly 
any field is prophecy more futile. Dr. Bonn, in Amerika, the 
companion volume to Der Krisis, confines himself to two. 

It is clear now that the miracle of the melting-pot, always based 
on a supra-rational faith, will not be performed in America. 
No one homogeneous nation will emerge from the strangely 
varied contents thrown pell-mell into the cauldron. It is certain 
also that no array of more or less sharply defined national States 
will emerge ; the nationalities are too much scattered geographically 
—the forces that make for centralisation are too strong. But in 
the struggle between the ‘ Nordic ’ oligarchy and its subjects there 
is little to which an intelligent democrat can look forward with 
hope. This struggle threatens to dominate the future of America; 
and whichever side wins, it can hardly be democracy. If the 
‘Nordic’ man wins, it can only be by a much more definite 
assertion of his hitherto discreetly veiled supremacy ; his rival's 
triumph will be the victory of the form of Socialism most opposed 
to the traditions and the principles of democracy. 

In Europe, on the other hand, the revolt against democracy 
proceeds mainly, if not quite entirely, from the war and its 
results. There were pre-war causes, notably the reaction caused 
by European control of Asian and African dependencies. The 
mere nature of this control was a denial of the fundamental thesis 
of democracy, the essential equality of man, and anti-democratic 
writers in all countries were not slow to point the moral of the 
tacit admission. The attempt to counter it by extending some 
modified form of democratic government to the dependent races 
was not very successful; its sincerity was generally open to 
question, and the result where it was energetically applied was as 
often as not sufficiently fantastic to give further occasion to the 
enemy. But on the whole it has been the war which has undet- 
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ow the proud position of democracy in Europe, and for various 





peasons. 
The first and most potent is the mere fact of the misery and 
ion which in nearly all countries has been the outstanding 
tharacteristic of the period immediately following the war. 
Men looked for a better and happier world after the earthquake 
and the fire; for various reasons the world that did result was 
not only not better, but demonstrably far worse. In Germany 
and Austria, of course, this was especially true. 

Men thought sadly [writes Dr. Bonn] on the bygone days when life was 
telatively prosperous and cheap. Then wages could be earned, work 
quld be obtained, taxes were endurable. A strong social impulse could 
everywhere be felt. Peace and order ruled at home ; abroad, if we were 
not loved, we were at least respected. All this we had enjoyed under the 
monarchy. And even though thinking people might realise well enough 
that for this golden age of promise William II. could at the utmost be held 
responsible only for the outward form, the thought still continued to live 
in the-memory of wide circles that under the monarchy they had been 
happy. 

Ina lesser degree the same reaction took place everywhere ; and 
everywhere it was disastrous to democracy, not from any intrinsic 
fault of its own, but because it happened to be the form of govern- 
ment under which these things occurred. The disillusioned 
people blamed the Government of the day for the misery of their 
disillusion ; and it happened to be in nearly all cases democratic. 
Any other form of government would have suffered the same fate ; 
indeed, if the aim of the Allies had been to’smooth the path for 
democracy in Germany, their wisest course, as Dr. Bonn rather 
impishly remarks, would not have been to pursue the ex-Kaiser 
for ‘war crimes,’ but to put him back on his throne with the 
obligation of collecting the reparations debt. The angry revolt 
produced by this disillusion took two forms—one inspired by a 
kind of bastard idealism, one frankly materialistic. The former 
found its natural supporters in the youth of all countries, who 
had known nothing, or next to nothing, of the hopes and dreams 
of the older democratic tradition, who saw only with impatient 
indignation the ruin and misery and discontent which the war 
had left behind it, and who were ready and eager to snatch at 
any prescription which guaranteed a prompt cure. The attack 
in this case was directed rather against Parliamentarianism than 
against democracy as such. In their beginnings Mussolini in 
Italy and Primo de Rivera in Spain and Lenin and Trotsky in 
Russia all professed to be acting in the interests of the people and, 
with their support, against the corrupt incompetence of the 
existing Governments. What Mussolini said of Giolitti, Lenin 
said of Kerensky ; and there was a measure of truth in what they 
said. There was no popular support behind the decrepit Parlia- 
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mentarianism of these countries, and there probably was, in the 
beginning at any rate, strong popular support behind the reyo}t 
against it. Both Mussolini and Primo de Rivera could certainly 
claim at first that they were acting by the will of the people, 
Parliamentarianism is not necessarily democracy. Dr. Bonn js 
clearly right in pointing out that in its palmiest days before the 
Reform Bill the British Parliament was certainly not an instr. 
ment of democracy. But it is now clear that, whatever its 
origin may have been, the ultimate form of this pseudo-idealist 
revolt is a pure dictatorship, a government of the people, but not 
at all necessarily for the people, and in no sense by the people, 
This is admirably stated in the brilliant study of Mussolini: 


Mussolini is no professional soldier who knows no other means but 
blind force to bend men’s wills. But his creed is none the less a passionate 
belief in the right of force. Sorel and Vilfredo Pareto have been his 
teachers. His violence does not spring merely from a violent tempera- 
ment: it rests on the belief that government without the consent of the 
governed is a convenient and legitimate method of ruling men. His 
theory and his practice are Lenin’s. But while Lenin had a definite 
conception of an ideal social order, and strove towards it with relentless 
determination, Mussolini knows no such sharply defined goal. He is 
content with the will to act and the will to build up the form of community 
which mankind may need, and which may wear a totally different appear- 
ance from the social order conceived on fixed prearranged plans. What 
need is there of a plan when at the decisive moment the ready-made world 
will arise to order in the head of its creator ? 


Somewhat different, both in its spirit and its results, was the 
frankly materialist revolt against democracy. There have been 
evidences of it in this country, such as the protest of the miners 
against the Dawes scheme, solely on the ground that it was 
prejudicial to the mining industry. But post-war Germany has 
provided far the clearest and most dramatic example of this 
revolt, and Dr. Bonn’s singularly acute analysis of it is a contribu- 
tion of great value to political philosophy. The course of events 
in German politics since the war has been very little regarded, 
and still less understood, in this country. Yet the whole story, 
from the crushing of Bolshevism with the murder of Liebknecht 
and Rosa Luxembourg, through the struggle between the 
capitalists and the Socialist Government and onward to the 
election of Hindenburg and the probably firm establishment of 
the Republic, is not only of fascinating interest, but of very 
great importance far beyond the borders of Germany. It is well 
worth reading at length in Dr. Bonn’s narrative. Here it is only 
possible to quote his summary of the new spirit with which 
democracy found itself at grips. 

‘ There arose a new Manchester school, which aimed at excluding 
the power of the State from wide fields of life. The State, tt was 
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argued, 1s at best a costly luxury, a burden which a poor country can 


hardly support. At worst tt ts a tyranny, controlled by the enemies 
of honest business, the Socialist masses. Industry can very well live 
without a Government, since the Government needs business men 
much more than business men need the Government. Temporarily a 
theory of the non-intervention of the State in industry was preached 
which was in singular opposition to the actual facts. While the new 
Manchester theory was being proclaimed officials of high rank and 
of low were working confidently with secretaries of employers’ federa- 
tions and agents of trade unions in committees created for the control 
of exports, where they issued licences and regulated prices behind 
the back of the public. This was called “‘ the self-government of 
industry.’ The new Manchester school would have preferred to settle 
all industrial quarrels by agreement between the employers and 
employed. The State should not interfere. For there was always 
the danger that the influence of the not immediately interested public 
would in some way prevail with the Government and disturb the 
heartfelt harmony with which employers and employees were prepared 
fo cut their straps out of other people’s “‘ leather.” ’ 

The industrial State which was the apparent goal of this 


- philosophy has never yet come to anything. Even supposing 


the employees can be bribed or intimidated into supporting the 
idea, it is difficult to see how it can ever permanently succeed. 
For, apart from the despised consumer, there is not, in fact, 
any bond of interest uniting the various industries as such. Their 
interests are opposed ; the interests even of various sections in 
the same trade—like the weavers and spinners in the cotton 
trade—are opposed. Public policy, if these are to be guiding 
lights, resolves itself into a perpetual conflict of rival greeds 
broken only by ignoble agreements and unprincipled com- 
promises. It is not a true view even of industry itself, for 
the consumer is as much an element in any true vision of industry 
as the producer. To ignore the selling end is to ignore the very 
object of industry. Asa matter of fact the theory of the industrial 
State in Germany was a makeshift—it was an afterthought, due 
to the necessity which the capitalists felt for some intellectual 
basis for their resistance to the Socialist State. While the State 
was their friend and protector nothing had been heard of the 
industrial State; it was only when the State became, or was 
thought to have become, the enemy of the business interests that 
the new doctrine was evolved, and it shows all the weaknesses of 
its origin. 

Democracy has little to fear, in the long run, from any of the 
tival theories which have arisen to challenge its authority. Neither 
the dictatorship, whether of the individual or the proletariat, nor 
the idea of an industrial commonwealth based purely on material 
Vor. XCVITI—No. 586 31 
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production, is likely permanently to displace it. Many of its 
difficulties are temporary and will disappear with the exceptional 
circumstances which have occasioned them. But one at least of 
these difficulties is not temporary. The minorities problem jg 
formidable, because it threatens as nothing else does the real 
principle of democracy. The opposition of Ulster to Home Rule 
before the war showed the nature and gravity of the minority 
problem. Supposing a compact minority, strong in its conviction 
that its cause is right, to be prepared definitely to challenge 
the principle of majority government and to resist it if necessary 
by force, what is to be done ? How, even in less extreme circum- 
stances, is the democratic principle to be applied to the case of 
such minorities? If they are given parliamentary rights corre- 
sponding to their own large claims, they may be in a position to 
reverse the whole conception of democratic government by 
enforcing their will upon the majority, or at best by so restricting 
and paralysing the working of the constitutional machinery that 
the majority cannot effectively express its will. Yet anything 
short of this still leaves it open to a minority convinced of the 
absolute justice of its cause to claim that it is being trampled upon, 
and to declare its determination to resist tyranny by force, 
The war has done nothing to resolve this dilemma ; it has even 
intensified it. Signor Nitti may exaggerate when he says that it 
has created seventeen Alsace-Lorraines where there was but one 
before. But the vigour with which the doctrine of self-determina- 
tion has been proclaimed has certainly made more evident the 
fundamental difficulty of democracy without really providing an 
effective solution. It is an international as well as a domestic 
problem, and its real gravity could scarcely be better stated than 
in the concluding words of Dr. Bonn’s brilliant book : 


If mankind becomes convinced that the revolt against the inequality 
within the State and the revolt against the inequality which exists between 
different States cannot be side-tracked by any agreement, if no way can 
be discovered to alter peacefully the existing order, force will continually 
be born again out of despair. . . . If the spirit of the industrial autocracy 
wins the lordship of mankind, the crisis of democracy will become the 
crisis of mankind. 


STUART HODGSON. 
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THE PATRIOTIC UNION OF SPAIN: ITS 
PROGRAMME AND ITS IDEALS 


Mucu has been said about the new organisation created out of the 
old political chaos in Spain, and many erroneous conceptions of 
its aims and intentions have been accepted abroad among that 
vast public which, not knowing the Spanish language, has never 
yet been able to form a just idea of the Spanish character, the 
Spanish mentality, or what is meant by Spanish patriotism. 
Thus a sketch of the true signification of the Union, drawn from 
its fountain-head, should have the interest of actuality for 
English people honestly desirous of learning the truth amid the 


. welter of falsehood and misrepresentation sedulously spread by 


elements employed in preaching ruin and revolution throughout 
the civilised world. 

I have drawn my sketch from speeches delivered at a great 
banquet given to General Primo de Rivera, President of the 
Military Directorate and also President of the Patriotic Union, 
on his return from Morocco after the victory of Ajdir, on the 
16th of October. The whole country desired to render their 
tribute to the great soldier: the town councils throughout the 
country were subscribing to present him with the insignias of the 
Grand Crosses of San Fernando and of Naval Merit, the two 
highest honours attainable by a Spanish soldier or sailor ; peti- 
tions to the King were being organised asking that the titles of 
Duke of Ajdir and Prince of Alhucemas should be bestowed upon 
him, and a public welcome comparable only to that of Wellington 
after Waterloo was in preparation for his arrival. 

Fully to appreciate the national gratitude to Primo de Rivera— 
give him what titles you may, that is the name by which he will 
always be known to and worshipped by the millions of Spain—it 
would be necessary to have lived, as I have, in intimate contact 
with the life of those millions for the last twenty years or so, to 
have seen the homes desolated by the endless campaigns in 
Morocco, to have watched through those frightful days and nights 
in July 1921 with the families of officers and men assassinated at 
Igueriben, Anual, and Monte Arruit. Never as long as I live shall 
I forget one such night spent with the brother and sister of a 
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second lieutenant just after a private telegram brought the 
news that the boy had had his head cut off by his captors, 
and that the mother was dying in Madrid after having been 
daily at the War Office for a fortnight trying in vain to obtain 
information from the Government of the fate of her boy. One 
must have seen, as I have done, mothers of another class year in 
and year out, when lots were drawn for conscription, weeping and 
wailing aloud in the conviction that the lads who drew ‘high’ 
numbers would be sent to Africa and never come home again; 
and one must have listened, as I have listened, to the stories of 
prisoners ransomed at long last from the power of Abdel Krim, of 
the awful scenes that preceded their captivity, of the unnameable 
tortures inflicted on officers and men alike in their eighteen 
months’ confinement in hovels which would have been unhealthy 
even as pigsties, of their being kept for days at a time without 
food or water sufficient to sustain life, while condemned to work, 
officers and men alike, as navvies on the road from Abdel Krim’s 
‘ staff headquarters’ at Ajdir to his ‘ second commandancy’ at 
Ait Kamara on the way to what is now his final place of refuge 
at Targuist, of how once for ten days at a stretch their general 
(Navarro) was chained up with an iron collar round his neck. 

All this Ajdir has meant to Spain, and this is why Spain went 
mad with rejoicing when the news came that Ajdir was con- 
quered, and this is why Primo de Rivera is to Spain to-day what 
Wellington was to England when he freed the English people from 
the eternal nightmare of Napoleon, as the Spanish hero has freed 
Spain from the nightmare of Morocco. And this is why the 
nation wanted to pour out its gratitude on him, when he returned 
after Ajdir, with every conceivable tribute, public and private, 
of its almost delirious affection and respect. 

But Primo de Rivera, with the modesty characteristic of truly 
great men all the world over, refused the national homage. He 
said that he was very grateful, but the thanks of Spain were due 
not to him but to the splendid army he had had the singular good 
fortune and the great honour to command. The presentation of 
the insignia of his new honours was taken out of the hands of the 
town councils, for the King himself presented them, all wrought 
in diamonds, and pinned them on his breast in his first private 
interview with the General on his return to Madrid. Little has 
transpired of what passed at that interview ; we only know that 
it was ‘ most cordial’ on the part of His Majesty. It would be. 
Is it not common knowledge that King Alfonso’s one regret in the 
brilliant victory is that he was not present throughout the whole 
campaign? As for the titles, the General has somehow contrived 
that these suggestions, like all others tending to exalt him per- 
sonally, shall be, let us say, ‘ Press-censored’ out of the public 
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eye. He has said that, grateful as he is for all these evidences 
of the undeserved gratitude of the nation to himself, he begs that 
no ‘homage’ to him personally may materialise until he finally 
returns from Morocco, after handing over the high command to 
his successor, General Sanjurjo, leaving the problem solved in the 
political as well as military sense. And he so contrived matters 
that the first great outburst of national enthusiasm was actually 
dedicated, not to him, but to the army, for he sent representatives 
of the Battalion of the Infante, who had covered themselves with 
glory in the ten days’ siege of Kudia Tahar—twenty-two men of 
that battalion having resisted the siege of 2000 rebels provided 
with all the most modern material of war for ten long days, when 
Abdel Krim, or rather his German, Turkish, and Russian advisers, 
made a tremendous attack in that sector, hoping thereby to com- 
pel troops to be drawn from the operations at Alhucemas. They 
did not succeed, for Spain has troops enough to deal with the rebels 
wherever they may present themselves ; but the relief operations 
gave rise to some hard fighting, in which acts of gallantry almost 
as noteworthy as the defence of Kudia Tahar itself were witnessed. 
Thus, when the ten survivors of those heroic twenty-two defenders 
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. of Spain’s honour in the little hill fort were sent home with the rest 


of their battalion, the General seized on the occasion to divert the 
eyes of the nation from himself to his African army, and on 
October 10 a triumphal procession, which began at Ceuta with 
their embarkation for home, culminated in Madrid with such 
rejoicings as I have hardly seen equalled throughout my long 
residence in Spain. Every arm was represented ; but, after the 
group of Kudia Tahar heroes who held the place of honour, those 
who attracted most attention and called forth the most vociferous 
welcome were the officers and men of the Foreign Legion—about 
80 per cent. of whom are Spaniards—and the martial contingents 
from the native police and the native Harcas, great, tall fellows 
splendid in their Moorish dress, who bore living witness to the 
cordial relations between Spain and the loyal African allies of her 
protectorate. 

All this and more, far more, is enshrined in the victory of 
Ajdir for the Spanish people, and in the name of their hero, Primo 
de Rivera. And while Spain did homage with all her heart and 
soul to the victorious army, their General had broken his journey 
to the capital at Ronda to hand their colours to the Ronda 
Somaten ; and when eventually he reached Madrid, he slipped 
into the capital unobserved, having left the train at Aranjuez and 
motored quietly to his own house, whence he went to the palace 
and received his medals from the King before the public at large 
knew he was among them. 

One act of homage, however, he could not refuse to accept, 
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and this was the banquet of the Patriotic Union, which 1300 
members from all over Spain attended ; while thousands of tele- 
grams of adherence to the homage were received from the smaller 
committees which could not be present. The first toast was given 
by Sefior Gavilan, head of the Madrid branch, from whose speech, 


as reported throughout the whole of the Spanish Press, I take the 
following : 


The Patriotic Unions of Spain owe General Primo de Rivera an enor- 
mous debt, more than they can ever repay save by their sincerity in 
carrying out the form of conduct of which he is the highest example. Asa 
Spaniard, [said Sefior Gavilan] I remember the sad time when all Spain 
suffered the consequences of weak government. I have no wish to compare 
the past and the present, but every honest man is conscious of what Spain 
was in September 1923 and what she is in October 1925. Our way now lies 


open to the horizon on every side, our highest hopes are on the way to 
become realities. 


All this we owe to the inspiration of a just man, who, by availing him. 
self of all means by which he could move the springs of action, raised the 
banner of Spain aloft, asking only the confidence of his fellow-citizens 
while he offered his life to his country. I admit that there have been 
eminent and very talented republicans, but eminence and talent are useless 
jn great national crises unless accompanied by sufficient force of character 
to exercise even-handed justice and well-doing. We of the Patriotic Union 
have been with the army in its triumph and have felt profound joy at its 
victory, which has surprised foreigners even more than it has filled 
Spaniards with pride. For the successes of our troops have on many 
previous occasions been received in silence, with indifference, even with 
hostility, in foreign countries. But however much envy and malice may 
have misrepresented the facts, I believe that in the end truth will be made 
manifest, and our African army, with the commander who knew how to 


prepare and direct it, will be given the laurels they deserve by our foreign 
critics. 


The speaker went on to call attention to the modesty of the 
General, who denied his own merits in order to exalt those of 
others, imitating the Spanish Hidalgos of old ‘ who were free in 
noble acts but shy of divulging them,’ and he besought of the 
President of the Directorate that he would call upon men of his own 
kidney, who preferred to live out of the glare of publicity devoting 
their lives to duty, and to take them to the steps of the throne 


to be given posts of command on the road to the prosperity and 
engrandisement of Spain. 


For [he said] Spain does not ask for peace in Morocco only, but also at 
home, the spiritual peace only to be won by obedience to law and justice, 
inspired by a policy of idealism. For this we need religious, monarchical, 
and democratic institutions—generously democratic, but austere in their 
respect for the law. 


Such was the enthusiasm with which this address, followed by 
the rising of General Primo de Rivera, was received that it was 
some time before silence could be restored, and then the General, 
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after gratefully acknowledging the manifestation, went with his 
usual directness of phrase straight to the matter in hand. 


Only two years have passed—for the Union was born in November of 
1923—since the germ of this organisation was implanted alongside of the 
Somatenes and closely linked, though not identified, with them. Our 
doctrine of respect for the law and even-handed justice for all alike is so 
deeply rooted in the hearts and the minds of the members that the hostility 
which surrounded the Union at first has disappeared, vanquished by your 
strength and fortitude. Thus the Patriotic Union no longer needs the 
support of the State. You represent the great, indeed the only, Spanish 
party, because only those whose eyes are blinded by passion and hatred can 
help being with you. The Directorate is confident that this party, con- 
sisting entirely of men devoted to their country, will have a power of its 
own which will render it independent of any outside influence. The 
officials [this may be rendered in English broadly as the bureaucracy] will 
be officials only : you will represent the people. You will give form to the 
national respect for the law, and the officials, whether legal or administra- 
tive, will be on a plane which they can never outstep—that of the law. 

When the time comes I can do no other than advise the Monarch to call 
the Patriotic Union to govern for the welfare of Spain. He should do this 
because of your patriotic teaching and your disinterestedness, because you 
have been able to inculcate in the people a lofty conception of citizenship, 
and above all, because you have no desire to govern ; and when a party is 

_not ambitious of power, that is precisely the moment when it is most fit 
to govern a country. 

When, then, will you be called to govern? (A voice: ‘ The later the 
better!’) I am sorry to disagree with that speaker [proceeded the 
General]. The worst danger we have been in during these two years of 
government has been that of becoming worn out, for if that had happened 
we had nothing in reserve, not even an army such as we have to-day. No 
Government can continue indefinitely in power, for it would inevitably 
become worn out. Therefore we shall advise the King to call upon the 
Patriotic Union before these phenomena present themselves. The moment 
willcome when the problem of Morocco is solved and no longer demands 
men specialised in the use of arms in the Government. (A voice: ‘ The 
President must never go out while he lives ! ’) 


The President begged not to be interrupted, and continued 
unmoved : 


How is the Patriotic Union to act when in power? With a complete 
and absolute Radicalism, not of Rights or Lefts, but a Radicalism which 
carries out the law with all the vigour which was formerly lacking, in 
clearing the law of all the farrago of proceedings which impede its practice, 
in making the march of administration, justice, and national economy 
rapid, vigorous and continuous—something which will not consume, 
exhaust, and render desperate the energy of youth, of youthful aims and 
enthusiasms. 


Speaking of the Somaten—which consists of volunteers locally 
recruited from the civilian population, serves as a sort of ‘ special 
constabulary,’ and, to quote its rules, ‘has for its object the 
maintenance of social order, the defence of homes and lives, 
pursuing and capturing whoever endeavours to perturb public 
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peace and ill-doers and persons sought under the law ’—the 
President said : 


The Somaten has so far taken no action, and that is a satisfactory 
symptom. It is like a medicine to be given in times of crisis: it is the 
intervention only required if disorder occurs. Meanwhile, it has been 
crystallising its conception of its duties, and has become so firmly fixed in 
popular esteem that, even in places where formerly it would have had most 
to do, it is now regarded with respect and admiration, and no one any 
longer ridicules the institution. 


To those in whose minds are still fresh the appalling violence 
and crimes that darkened the fair fame of Catalufia under what 
Sefior Gavilan, with studied reticence, described as the ‘ weak 
Governments ’ preceding the Military Directorate, General Primo 
de Rivera’s remark that the lack of need for any Somaten action 
may be regarded as a satisfactory symptom seems inadequate. 
For it is the simple fact, as anybody caring to inquire can prove for 
themselves, that no country in Europe is quieter, more free from 
crime, or more content, than Spain is at present. The Somaten 
enrols in its ranks all men of good-will, whose neighbours vouch 
for their honesty and sincerity. It looks as if such men are in an 
enormous majority in this nation now that they are given a chance 
to demonstrate their proclivities on the side of law and order. 

After his tribute to the Somaten the General turned to the 
question of Morocco, the most pressing of all the national 
problems. 


We have gained, in the opinion of the world, [he said] the last stage of 
the Morocco problem. France has given us the measure of what we are 
now valued at by the world, with her frank aid, her approach, and her 
good comradeship ; nor ought we to omit mention of the satisfaction we 
have felt at seeing here in Madrid the representatives of the French Govern- 
ment, and such personalities as Marshals Lyautey and Pétain and Admiral 
Hallier. I would like to explain the evolution of my own view of the great 
problem of Morocco, and to begin with I respect myself more because I 
have been able to realise that others were right in thinking differently to 
myself. Nothing proves such mental stagnation as refusing to listen to the 
opinion of others. When we came into power the Directorate made a plan, 
and we intended to carry it out with the greatest rapidity ; but what 
occurred at Tifaruin and Tizzi Azza prevented our putiing into practice 
the retreat of the army of occupation on the lines we had proposed. Abdel 
Krim went to Yebala with numerous men, well drilled and prepared, and 
elected to besiege our isolated positions, which contained 20,000 men, 
scattered about at the mandate of a policy on which I do not wish to express 
my judgment, whether in the technical or political sense—a policy which 
had placed them on the highest peaks of the mountains, without com- 
munication between one position and another, far removed from their 
bases, and only maintained there at all by constant military effort. In 
Yebala, at least, we could retreat without dishonour for the army. Perhaps 
it would have been more impressive and would have made more effect on 
public opinion if we had relieved the isolated positions and at the same time 
driven back the enemy. No one will deny that we might have done this 
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from which we evacuated the garrison, the civil population, all the war 
material that we had there, the sick and wounded, and everything else that 
it was worth our while to remove. But to remain at Sheshuan and keep 
up the isolated positions was not to the advantage of Spain, and we did 
our duty to the country, although we well knew that to retreat in Morocco 
isfar more difficult than to advance. We completed the retreat and were 
able to release 23,000 men who had completed three years’ service, and soon 
after we sent home twenty-five battalions. 

But there supervened a situation of real gravity. The prestige of 
Abdel Krim increased in the world of intrigue, of the displaced, of the 
profiteers ; for the foreign Press, a certain section of which lives on sensation , 
made Abdel Krim into a sentimental symbol, and there was a moment 
when we had reason to fear that in a situation facing our southern coast, 
on the Mediterranean and but a few miles from Malaga and Almeria, great 
submarine and flying bases might be established under the protection of 
people of undoubted influence—bases of the dangerous kind invented by 
modern science, which even in the hands of a small nucleus would constitute 
a grave menace if they are secretly encouraged by elements powerful for 
evil. Further, all the festering sores of Europe attached themselves to 
the rebel chief, together with the money of the Bolsheviks, and the dis- 
carded stocks of material from the European War. Could we consent to 
allow such a menace as this to hang over Spain? We were compelled to 
attack the enemy in the centre of his activity, in the heart of the territory 
where he planned all this, and we had absolute faith in Spain’s power to 
win through. And besides this (why should I not say it, when to keep 
silence would be hypocrisy, since I feel it ?), we—or I should rather say ‘I,’ 
because in such a confession one must be an individualist—had complete 
faith in the divine Providence which rules over us. 


These words of the General’s provoked long and loud applause 
from the whole assembly. In England so intimate a confession 
would probably not have met with such a sympathetic response. 
People in England do not talk of their deepest religious convic- 
tions at a banquet attended by 1300 people. But here is the wide 
difference between the Englishman and the Spaniard. The 
Spaniard, who is sincerely religious, brings his faith into his daily 
life to an extent unimaginable to the northerner, trained from 
infancy to hide such sentiments under a mask of reserve so close- 
fitting that sometimes there appears to be nothing at all beneath 
it. The Spaniard holds that religion and the throne are the 
essential foundations of peace in public life, and because he 
believes this he no more hesitates to speak of his religion in that 
connection than he does of his king. An Englishman cannot 
understand this frankness any more than he can understand or 
sympathise with the national habit of adding to every plan for 
the future the rider ‘If God pleases.’ A century ago English 
people used to say ‘ We will spend to-morrow with you, D.V.’ 
The Spaniard says it still: ‘Good night. We shall meet to- 
morrow if God pleases’; and to him it is no empty form. He 
sincerely believes that there is an all-powerful God, a divine 
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Providence, watching over the affairs of men. Primo de Rivera’s 
confession of faith appealed to the Patriotic Union, and to 
Spaniards of the nobler sort all over Spain and in the Spanish. 
American republics—because about 90 per cent. of the Spanish. 
speaking peoples share it with him. 


These are the foundations of our policy in Morocco [he continued when 
the applause died down]. I believe it to be possible that in a very short 
space of time our difficulties there will be concluded, but I warn you that 
no one can definitely retire before the Moor. If his passions are let loose, 
and his covetousness is uncontrolled, a retirement would lead to a catas. 
trophe. Moreover, it is Spain’s duty to sacrifice herself to preserve her 
frontier in Morocco and her place in the concert of the nations. And every 
man of honour knows that engagements must be kept, at no matter what 
sacrifice. 


Turning to the danger created by the Communist propaganda, 
General Primo de Rivera said that everybody who reads the 
newspapers knows how England, Italy, and France are taking 
measures against the Communist invasion. 


It is true that out national temperament is not favourable to the 
excesses of those demagogues. But look at Japan. A few years ago 
nobody imagined she would be drawn into such contact, and yet to-day 
she is exposed to all the horrors of it in the house of her next neighbour. 
I say in all sincerity that we shall use the utmost severity to prevent Spain 
becoming the victim of this teaching. 


Reports have been spread by the enemies of the Directorate 
that Spain’s Treasury deficit has largely increased during the past 
year. Precisely the opposite is the case. If other evidence were 
wanting we should have it in the state of the exchange, which has 
improved since September 1923, and, what is more important, it is 
stabilised, so greatly facilitating business that, in the General's 
opinion, it might even be disadvantageous if it suddenly rose to 
any marked extent. But apart from this the deficit is not 1200 
million pesetas, as has been falsely stated for obvious purposes. 
Even with the heavy cost of the war, the deficit last -year was 
only 650 millions, or less than half those of 1921 to 1923. 

That does not, however, mean that Spain has no economic 
problem, for the question of national economy is grave enough. 
But she is not alone in her difficulties, since she shares them 
with all the rest of Europe, for every country that protects its 
products endangers those of the rest. Thus we have in Spain 
the serious question of coal. The only solution lies in the col- 
laboration of all concerned, including the wage-earners. When 
rich capitalists ostentatiously display their wealth—which perhaps 
is not taxed in due proportion—they forget that work is the 
greatest source of progress and well-being in every country. And 
this being so, can a Government neglect its duty of appealing to 
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~ the workmen to accept its guidance, and above all to the Spanish 
workmen, who are so generous and so straightforward ? But for 
the weakness of Governments certain associations would never 
have come into existence to limit Spanish production and make 
life impossible for the wage-earners of Spain. The difficulty of 
this question lies in the agitation of the Great War, which enabled 
the foundation of mining companies, luxurious banks, and so 
on, without any solid basis. The Government has taken steps 
to control these excesses in the interests of the national economy. 
This is a courteous way of expressing the determination of 
the Directorate to render default in payment of legal taxation 
impossible. Formerly, as is only too well known, unscrupulous 
persons, from the millionaire to the humble village grocer, were 
able to evade 99 per cent. of their just debts to the State by a 
simple system of bribery and corruption of ill-paid public officials. 
Everyone now has to pay and take a receipt for every kind of 
legal demand. Landowners, for example, were in numerous cases 
years in arrears with the land tax, some rich farmers who had 
appropriated large expanses of common land never having paid 
any taxes at all on their illegally acquired acres. All now have to 
pay regularly as quarter day comes round, although in the case 
of poor peasants who had taken up small portions of such land, 
unaware even that the State could claim any rights upon it, every 
facility for payment is given, from three to ten years being 
allowed for the liquidation of arrears. These innocent victims of 
a purposely encouraged ignorance of the agricultural law, although 
at first they were staggered at the unexpected claims made on 
them, soon became reconciled when they discovered that the 
wealthy So-and-So or Such-and-Such, ‘ whose father drove pigs 
when my father reclaimed my land,’ are called upon for more 
thousands of pesetas for arrears than they are for tens. Under 
the present Administration the town councils hold open sessions 
once a week to which every poor man with a grievance can come 
to expound his woes, and this gives the opportunity for members 
of the Patriotic Union, who enjoy the confidence and respect of 
their neighbours, to explain to those who cannot read or write the 
true inwardness of the new system employed to prevent the 
evasion of taxes by either rich or poor. Not the least of the 
benefits bestowed on the country places is the universal cleaning 
up and reparation of the town-halls, providing the public with 
bright, clean, and attractive places of meeting—invariably adorned 
with portraits of King Alfonso and of General Primo de Rivera— 
instead of the gloomy and often filthy dens in which former town 
councils spent their brief working hours, mostly in filling their 
own pockets. The amount of fraud that went on is shown by the 
fact that, with extremely few exceptions, every little town and 
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village now has money to spend on much-needed public works 
within its boundaries, even after setting aside the percentage 
required to pay off its annual instalment of arrears due to the 
State. 

Spain has long been supposed by foreigners to be a poor 
country. Far from it. When the new Administration has finally 
cleared up the mountains of debt left by what are so euphemistj- 
cally described as ‘ weak ’ Governments, and is free to exploit her 
mineral and agricultural wealth, she will soon become one of the 
richest and most prosperous countries in Europe. General 
Primo de Rivera did not flatter his nationals when he said that 
the Spanish workman is generous and straightforward. The fact 
recognised by all English people who have dealt with large bodies 
of them is that the Spanish workman, take him on the average, 
is willing to work longer hours for less wages than any other in 
Western Europe. Such were the effects of maladministration on 
the national economy that formerly the man who could count ona 
fixed living wage day in and day out throughout the year thought 
himself in Paradise. It is hardly likely that such men, now that 
work steadily increases and the cost of living, if slowly, steadily 
decreases, will offer good ground for Communist teaching. On the 
other hand, a country which, comparatively speaking, has no 
labour question, and where strikes are becoming almost unknown, 
should offer exceptional attraction to the foreign investor who, 
refusing to be misled by Communist Press intrigues, takes the 
trouble to inform himself personally of the actual situation of 
Spain. 

For, once the drain of the war in Morocco is stopped, as it will 
now be very shortly, Spain will at the present rate soon stand pre- 
eminent as a country without a deficit, since this is already on the 
way to being levelled by income, partly due to the reform and 
increase of taxation, but, above all, to the development of her 
own potential sources of wealth in the direction of national produc- 
tion. ‘By this means,’ said the General, ‘we shall have the 
honour of an estimate without a deficit, for that is what is 
demanded first of all for the regeneration of our national economy.’ 
Finally he said in the speech from which I have already quoted: 

We must bring up a new, honest, educated, just, and patriotic genera- 
tion : we must teach in the schools all the vigour of true citizenship, making 
it our obligation to train up the child in the highest conception of morality. 

. . The time has come to put an end for ever to Governments which 


sought to obtain power by diversions and futilities, while they paid no 
attention to the great needs of the country. 


The Spaniard is above all an idealist—in his innermost soul 


he is, and always will be, in whole or in part, a Quixote. What 
he lacks is the stern practicality of the Anglo-Saxon. General 
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Primo de Rivera, though Spanish to his backbone, unites with his 
lofty idealism and religious faith a master mind which can grasp 
and execute and organise as infallibly and as practically as any 
Briton or American who has made himself a multi-millionaire 
because he has known how to take affairs at their tide. The 
average Spaniard admires British practicality as something far 
off and unattainable for himself. Now he has got a master mind 
torule him, quixotic as Cervantes himself could have desired, yet 
asausterely practical as—shall we say ?—John Bright or Richard 
(obden. Small wonder that the people worship him and that 
the national cry is,‘ As long as he lives we will be governed by 
Primo de Rivera!’ ~ 

ELENA M. WHISHAW. 
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ITALY’S VITAL INSURGENCE 


ITaLy can hardly complain in these days of not having her due 
share of the limelight. Yet in spite of the universal attention 
she commands, it is doubtful if the magnitude and meaning of 
the portent New Italy offers, especially its economic aspect, is 
at all widely realised. Fascism, of which we hear so much, is, 
after all, only a manifestation of the intense vital insurgence 
since the war of the Italian people, whose numbers now surpass 
those of France, and whose industrial prosperity, so long delayed 
by natural disadvantages as well as political vicissitudes, seems 
to-day nearer at hand than the friends of Italy would have deemed 
possible a brief decade ago. 

A traveller to-day, at least in the northern half of the peninsula, 
can hardly fail to be impressed, not merely by the hopefulness and 
confidence of the professional, commercial and working classes, 
so great a contrast to the spirit which prevailed in 1920, but by 
the almost magical phenomena of technical progress and com- 
mercial enterprise which he sees on all sides. In truth, Italy is 
now grappling in earnest for the first time with the three factors 
which are declared to have restricted her prosperity—namely, the 
lack of coal, the lack of capital, and the lack of colonies. As 
regards the first of these she is finding compensation in a bold, 
comprehensive, and well-planned system of electro-hydraulic 
power, drawn from her unnavigable rivers, the practical effects of 
which system are already visible in industry, transportation, and 
urban life. To-day 2,000,000 horse-power is in operation; in 
the not far to-morrow coal will become superfluous in Italy. 

But internal development is dependent upon capital; the 
financial resources of the kingdom have long been precarious, 
and the lending nations, still preoccupied with their own indus- 
trial expansion, are yet to be convinced that the exploitation 
of Italy offers high and certain profits. Italy is meanwhile 
creating capital for herself. It is the want of colonies, both as a 
source of raw materials and a resort for the surplus popula- 
tion such as other nations of lesser magnitude enjoy, which is at 
the moment felt by Young Italy to be an unjust and intoler- 
able deprivation. For the tide of human emigration continues 
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jn Italy, although its character and its destination are revealing 
a change. 





For half a century Italy has found in the emigration—care- 
filly checked and controlled—of her labouring classes to foreign 
countries not only a sociological safety-valve, but a definite 
source of wealth. Alone amongst "European peoples her chief 

rt has been, and continues to be, man-power. She is the 
muscular nation, par excellence, of the world. It is Italian labour, 
jlus British capital, which has built up the prosperity of the 
Argentine Republic. It is Italian labour which has physically 
made possible the great American, Canadian, and Brazilian 
failways and other vast engineering works. As other nations 
despatch armies to win victories over alien peoples and establish 
their authority over alien lands, so the Italian labour legions have 

















ich, is, gone forth to conquer Nature itself. When they return it is as 

irgence peaceful mercenaries to the motherland, with only the wages and 

“urpass # not the glory of their service. Surely it is one of the ironies of 

ae history that the heirs of the Cesars and the compatriots of Christo- 
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pher Columbus and Amerigo Vespucci should not have created a 
great Italian empire overseas. The distracted internal condition 
of pre-unified Italy and the lateness with which she entered the 

























insula, colonial field only partially explain this. To-day some seven 
rm and millions of her sons are abroad, and the problem of this continuous 
lasses, dispersion of the race has become more complicated and urgent. 
aut by How does the present régime propose to deal with it? For 
: On how long can the vital energy in Italy remain either pent up 
aly is at home without capital to employ it or a system to adjust it to 
ate local needs or be dispersed abroad, under present conditions, 
y » the without weakening the State? Hitherto emigration has been 
As tolerable, and indeed beneficent, because of the national wealth 
bold, accruing from the remittances of the emigrants, calculated at 
raulic fifteen to twenty millions sterling a year. This represents a large 
cts of financial asset for Italy. But the influx of this wealth has 
4 = suddenly been checked. The restrictive clauses of the new 
es American Immigration Law forbid any longer the free entry of 
Italians into the United States. From an average of 400,000 a 
te year they have dropped to a tenth of that number. Other 
ies transmarine countries are also enacting or contemplating measures 
ndus- of similar exclusion. 
ee Thus cut off from their principal and most lucrative labour 
while market, Italians are now turning again to Europe, and especially 
be to their neighbour France. In this latter country since the war 
pula there has not only been an urgent demand for labour to replace 
at the losses of man-power in industry and to repair the damage 
ti wrought in the devastated districts, but to occupy farms aban- 
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crossed the frontier, or nearly double the number of emigrants to 
the United States, Argentina, Brazil, Canada, and Uruguay. In 
the first half of 1925 more than 100,000 labourers joined their 
compatriots in France. They have literally taken possession of 
certain districts, especially in the department of Lot-et-Garonne, 
working the farms on the mélayer system, bringing with them 
their families, their priests, their schoolmasters, and even their 
newspapers, and thus establishing definite Italian communities 
in the heart of France. Is it any wonder that the French are 
troubled ? There have been heated discussions amongst the 
patriots as to whether the presence of a million Italians does not 
constitute a danger to France. The demand has been formulated 
that if these foreigners intend to remain in the country their 
children must be taught French and eventually absorbed into the 
general population. 

Italy also is troubled. The Government never favoured the 
emigration of its workers. It has always urged upon its emigrants 
that wherever they go they must remain good Italians and never 
renounce their Italian citizenship. But the milliards of lire in 
remittances were a very material solatium. Now, however, the 
emigrant to France is no longer despatching all his savings to 
Italy, but shows a disposition to utilise them in the purchase of 
tools and fertilisers, and in the general development of the farm 
he has leased and in some instances has bought. Moreover, the 
emigrant who has already made his home in America is altering 
his former habits. Even when not contemplating American 
citizenship he is putting his money into American savings banks 
and into American co-operative enterprises instead of sending it 
home to Italy. Along with this disposition there is the appeal 
on the part of the overseas communities: ‘ If you object to our 
emigrating to foreign lands, why have you no colonies under the 
flag to send us to? Why must we be ever moving to and fro over 
the face of the earth, because of our desire to keep Italian, whenit 
would be so much easier to abjure our nationality ? ’ 

For this coming to and fro, this periodic return to Italy, has 
been a marked peculiarity of the Italian emigrant. When an 
English, Scotch, or Irish labourer goes overseas he generally goes 
for good. He and his family and descendants may come back 
on a visit, but nineteen-twentieths of the emigrants to the United 
States become Americans. It is largely otherwise with the 
Italian ; he goes to sell his labour only, and his sojourns abroad 
are always intermittent. The emigrants to Argentina and 
Brazil long since earned the sobriquet of ‘ swallows,’ as each 
autumn they took their flight southward to return in the spring. 
An Italian poet has spoken of the Italian labourer as ever keeping 
one foot firmly planted on the soil of his beloved peninsula while 
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with his torso and sinewy arms he leans over the international 
face to do the work of his neighbour. In one of the great 
quadrennial periods (1910-14) the statistics show that no fewer 
than 1,423,534 persons emigrated from Italy, and that during the 
sme period no fewer than 966,868 returned. The absence abroad 
may be protracted or brief, but rarely does it exceed three years. 

This attachment to Italy and interest in the national fortunes 
is fostered by the Italian Press overseas. It will surprise most 
people to learn that there are no fewer than 280 Italian newspapers 
published outside Italy, including 23 dailies, 167 weeklies and 17 
fortnightlies. Of this total 157 are in America. In New York the 
Progresso Italo-Americano prints an edition of 90,000 copies daily, 
while the Bulletino della Sera and the Corriere d’America have 
tirculations and influence nearly as large. 

Throughout this great Press the cardinal idea that is preached 
isthat of Italian unity—‘ a tener alto il nome dell’ Italia e a man- 
fener viva la sacra tradizione della Patria,’ as one newspaper daily 
proclaims as its motto. Italians, we are told, are rarely really 
happy abroad ; their nostalgia is greater than other peoples’, and 
they constantly look forward to a return. Yet they cannot shut 
their eyes to the fact that at home the population is increasing 
at the rate of half a million a year. 


We have been [says the Voce d’Italia] hewers of wood and drawers of 
water for foreign nations long enough. While we could come and go 
freely the situation was tolerable, but now we are hemmed in, cut off from 
Italy, and our birthright as Italians is threatened. When is Italy going 
to be great enough and strong enough to give us a home and lands under 
her flag ? 


This being the situation, it is not surprising that certain Italian 
patriots should exhibit impatience. Italy’s present colonies offer 
few inducements for emigrants, Tripoli being a barren, riverless 
land needing enormous capital to make it profitable, while not 
much more may be said for Somaliland. Eritrea, on the Red Sea, 
is desolation itself. From the island of Rhodes a little Italian 
garrison can look across at the fertile expanses of Anatolia. ‘ It 
is enough to make our mouth water,’ writes a young Italian 
officer (whose letter is published in the Corriere della Sera). 
‘What could not Italy make of a country like that ?’ 

Recently a writer in the Fascist organ the Idea Nazionale, after 
surveying the whole situation, announced that Italy’s continued 
exclusion from the undeveloped territories of the earth, even 
though formally annexed by others, could no longer be endured. 


In a few years we shall be menaced by a formidable crisis of unemploy- 
ment and misery which may have the greatest possible consequences 
socially and politically, not merely for Italy, but for the whole of Europe. 
This is the greatest, the inescapable problem of Italian life to-day If 
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we do not mean to perish the time is at hand when we shall be forced to 
take what we need. . . . The existing map of the Mediterranean must be 
altered. And this change can be brought about only by an act of force. 


Another publicist, Dr. Barzini, indicates at length certain 
undeveloped localities on the earth’s surface which in Italy’s 
hands might forthwith become prosperous. Several of these 
localities happen to be within the British Empire. 


Why [the writer asks] should a country like Australia, which is mani- 
festly unequal to the task of developing its vast vacant spaces, bar out 
the immigrants of a European country who possess strong arms, resolute 
wills and intelligence ?}; Who gave them this right ? Not Great Britain. 
Have they the power in themselves to enforce it? Is there any justice 
in such exclusion ? 

Think of what a million industrious Italians would have made of the 
vast, fertile but empty spaces of Queensland, five times the size of Italy, 
and yet which in the course of a whole century the British emigrants have 
only scratched. Britain has spent a hundred millions sterling on their 
account, but capital without actual labour is of small use, and the debt 
of the Queenslanders to Great Britain is still one hundred millions, 

The only reason the Australians can urge for their dog-in-the-manger 
policy is the geographical unity of their country. Australia is an island. 
If there had been four islands instead of one! The argument is childish, 

. . And in any case, what of Papua and New Guinea? Why have we 
not been granted the mandate for those islands ? 


Elsewhere (in the Progresso Italia) the Dominion of Canada is 
glanced at in the course of a discussion on emigration : 


If one can condone the attitude of the United States, with their interplay 
of race jealousies, State rivalries and emulations, their population of a 
hundred and twenty millions and their illimitable fund of gold, it is far 
otherwise with the country to the north, almost equally vast, but with an 
existing population only a fifth of that of Italy. Why should they seek 
to close the barriers to our industrious and sober people ? What rights does 
this small population possess to half a continent which would survive an 
appeal to the conscience of the world ? What are they doing with Nova 
Scotia, so rich in coal and grazing lands, but so poor in workers that after 
a century and a half it has only the population of the Italian city of Turin? 


Several writers express their regret that mandates for German 
South-West Africa and the Cameroons were not entrusted to 
Italy, for there might have been produced the raw materials 
which Italy’s rapidly developing factories badly need. Signor 
Luigi Villari goes even further afield in suggesting that besides 
South and Central America, Asia and Africa, there are parts of 
the old Russian Empire ‘incapable of progress through lack of 
capital, expert ability and administrative talent.’ 


Why [he asks] cannot some of these territories be placed under the 
protectorate of civilised European countries capable of dealing with them 
and possessing an available reserve of population ? 
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As to the mandated territories in Asia and Africa 


there appears to be no valid reason why, when the present mandates 
expire, these territories should be assigned exclusively to countries already 

ing immense colonies, one of which has not even the necessary 
surplus population and can only develop her colonies by means of foreign 
labour. 

That great and highly civilised countries, with large and growing 
populations, which cannot all find employment at home, should be for ever 
deprived of colonial possessions where their children can settle under their 
own institutions, when there are abundant territories thirsting for popula- 
tion, and that these countries should be forced to send many hundreds of 
thousands of their sons every year to work under foreign taskmasters 
abroad, where the best of them end by being completely lost to their 
fatherland, and that even the openings affording them this inadequate 
relief should be gradually closed to them, cannot but lead, sooner or later, 
to international conflicts. 


Nevertheless, it is by no means certain to the student of 
present-day conditions and tendencies that diffusion of population 
and resources abroad is the best way of creating or conserving 
national power and national wealth. It is not necessary to recall 
the lamentable condition of Italy herself when her human resources 


- were scattered over the ancient world and the Roman name stood 


highest. The phenomenon is observable, alas, in more recent 
pages in the history of other countries. The movement most 
favoured to-day by the most far-seeing political economists is the 
intensive cultivation of a nation’s own domestic resources. Not 
even the possession of a vast empire will in the long run make 
amends for the neglect of the head and centre. Colonies were 
all very well in their day, but the day of the old colonial system 
isoverpast. What these young Italians of the intensely patriotic 
school should ask themselves is not, ‘ Is our beloved Italy, with 
all its advantages of climate and soil, overcrowded with a popula- 
tion of forty millions?’ but rather, ‘May Italy not be made 
available for eighty millions, boasting at least treble their present 
wealth ?’ For large tracts of the peninsula, despite their advan- 
tages, are utterly neglected. Agriculture, especially in the south, 
isin a terribly backward state, and the single factor which enables 
the bulk of the Italian rural population to exist at all is the 
extremely low standard of living. Least of all is there any real 
need for the Italian agricultural labourer to proceed to France, 
for with intelligent direction and the same effort he could make an 
equal success in his native land. 

For these reasons it is understood that Signor Mussolini’s 
Government is at present contemplating a large scheme of agrarian 
reform and development, in order to bring about a redistribution 
of the population at home and so counteract the tendency to 


continuous migrations abroad. It is sincerely to be hoped that 
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this wise step will be persisted in. If the youth of Italy will but 
bring a zeal and energy to scientific agriculture and food pro- 
duction equal to that it is now bestowing upon commerce and 
industry (and, one may add, politics), the result, helped by the 
infusion of capital which is bound to follow upon a satisfactory 
American debt agreement, will afford Italy ample compensation 
in our day for the doubtful glories, and the perpetual embarrass- 
ments, of a great Italian Empire. 


BECKLES WILLSON. 








SON. 








THE CONDOMINIUM IN THE NEW HEBRIDES 


TuE British Empire is a strange constitutional medley. It com- 
prises autonomous dominions, colonies with various forms of 
government, dependencies, protectorates, spheres of influence, 
territories held under mandate from the League of Nations, and, 
in the New Hebrides, a Condominium shared with France. This 
Condominium was established as a friendly compromise between 
British and French claims, but so far from achieving its purpose 
it has been a perpetual source of dissatisfaction. The New 
Hebrides are a chain of islands in Melanesia lying north of the 
20th parallel S. and distant some five or six days’ journey from 


Sydney. The total area of the group is about 5500 square miles. 


Although accurate figures are impossible to obtain, the native 
population is estimated at from 40,000 to 50,000. The majority 
of these are quite ‘ civilised,’ but some of the inland tribes are in 
a wilder state, and in 1916 a punitive expedition had to be sent 
into the interior of one of the islands. Of the Europeans 300 are 
British and 1200 French subjects. The soil is remarkably fertile. 
Copra, cotton, coffee, and maize are the chief products, while 
stock raising is carried on successfully. Australian and French 
companies maintain regular steamship services to the group. 
The history of the New Hebrides has a bearing on the present 
problem, because it allows neither country to advance an incon- 
testible title to the group. They were discovered in 1606 by 
de Quiros, who supposed Espiritu Santo, the largest island, to be 
a portion of the great southern continent of popular legend. 
Bougainville visited them in 1768, and six years later Cook 
explored and charted their waters. Then for a time little is heard 
of them, although occasionally navigators put in there. In the 
earlier part of last century the group passed through an experience 
which, unfortunately, has been that of most of the islands in the 
Pacific. It became the haunt of whalers, deserters, labour 
recruiters, beachcombers, broken men, adventurers of every 
description, who wrote a bloodstained chapter in the annals of 
the South Seas. In the ’thirties British missionaries came to the 
New Hebrides and steadily extended their influence. In 1841 
the group was included in the Commission issued to the Governor 
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of New Zealand, but, although it was now nominally part of a 
British Colony, no further action was taken. In the ’seventies, 
when French claims began to be seriously advanced, French 
interests were still scanty, whereas a number of British missionaries 
and traders were established there. But in 1882 the organisation 
which later became the Société Francaise des Nouvelles Hébrides 
was founded to promote settlement, and before long the French 
population exceeded the British. 

Hitherto an occasional warship had been the intermittent 
instrument of justice, but as the community increased in size 
the need of some regular authority to enforce the law became 
apparent. This led to the creation in 1887 of a Mixed Naval 
Commission composed of British and French officers, whose duties 
were to maintain order and protect the persons and property of 
the subjects of the two nations in the islands. It had, however, 
no civil jurisdiction. Finally, after various expedients had been 
tried and found wanting, the improved relations of Britain and 
France during the early years of the nineteenth century paved the 
way for the Condominium, which came into operation in 1907, 
This was a practical expression of the Entente Cordiale, and deserved 
a greater measure of success than has actually befallen it. Aus- 
tralia was not represented at the preliminary conference, nor 
was she fully consulted in the negotiations—an omission which 
called forth an emphatic protest from the late Alfred Deakin, the 
then Prime Minister. 

The principle of dual control was explicitly asserted by the 
Convention which was signed in London in 1906. Article I. runs: 

The group of the New Hebrides . . . shall form a region of joint 
influence in which the subjects and citizens of the two Signatory Powers 
shall enjoy equal rights of residence, personal protection and trade, each 
of the two Powers retaining jurisdiction over its subjects or citizens and 
neither exercising a separate control over the group. 


The Convention also provided for the establishment of a Joint 
Court, an international tribunal consisting of a British judge, 
a French judge, and a president who must be neither a British 
nor a French subject, and who is appointed by the King of Spain. 
It has jurisdiction, inter alia, in all cases relating to land, offences 
by natives against non-natives, civil disputes between natives and 
non-natives, and offences against the Convention. National 
courts hear cases in which British or French subjects respectively 
are exclusively concerned. 

History supplies abundant evidence that divided control is 
seldom or never satisfactory. From its nature it tends to produce 
friction and inefficiency in government. If Britain and France 
had forgotten their own experience in Egypt, there was a more 
recent object-lessou no further away than Samoa, where a some- 
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yenties, | what similar arrangement had been tried and discarded. Of 
French course in the New Hebrides the conditions were radically different, 





and the omens seemed more propitious for a repetition of the 
experiment. The Entente was a comparatively new thing. In 
the first flush of this happy development of a mutual understanding 
and friendship British and French did not perhaps sufficiently 
realise that goodwill has its limitations. The hope was cherished 
that the general atmosphere of cordiality would be conducive to 
the most harmonious co-operation in the New Hebrides. That 
hope was been but imperfectly fulfilled. The Condominium repre- 











Naval sented an honest endeavour to settle conflicting interests by 
duties mutual concessions and by conciliation. However, excellent 
rty of intentions and a genuine desire to work the system have not been 





enough to cure its inherent defects. By common consent the 
Condominium has proved a failure. It has hampered the progress 
of the islands ; it has been responsible for a great deal of unneces- 
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ad the sary irritation. No doubt there have been faults on both sides. 
1907, But the root of the failure is to be found in the system itself, which, 
erved with its elaborate and cumbersome machinery and its duplication 
Aus- of institutions, pleases no one. On many points the Europeans 
, Nor in the group do not see eye to eye. On one there is almost 
which complete unanimity : the Condominium, they insist, should be 
1, the abolished forthwith. 
The causes of its unpopularity are many and varied. It seems 
y the rather ludicrous that such a small community should possess two 
Uns : legal systems with all the appurtenances thereof, two currencies, 
joint and two sets of postage stamps. This, however, though incon- 
eer: venient and wasteful, is not a matter of great consequence. More 
each serious are the difficulties which arise from the presence of a mixed 
and population. Here in the New Hebrides are members of races 
which differ widely in traditions and outlook, in their methods of 
oint colonisation, and of dealing with the natives. The question of 
dge, relative superiority or inferiority is one on which it is unnecessary 
itish to enter, but the fact of difference must be recognised. French 
ain, ways are not British ways. The views, for instai.-2, of some 
nces French planters and traders on the traffic in liquor and firearms 
and or the recruitment and treatment of native labour are not those 





held by the British in general. It is said that the regulations in 
regard to these are frequently evaded by the French community, 
and that the breaches are to some extent condoned by the French 
authorities. Missionary societies have made categorical charges 
to this effect : almost every synod or conference reports fresh 
instances of laxity. They assert, moreover, that the French court 
does not inflict adequate punishment upon French subjects who 
are found guilty of offences against the Convention. Sentences 
are imposed, but only a small proportion of them are actually 
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carried out, whereas British delinquents receive no such considera. 
tion from the British court. We need not suppose that the British 
planter is more scrupulous than the French, but he is aware that 
if he breaks the law he will pay the penalty. His virtue may bea 
virtue enforced, but he is none the less prejudiced thereby. The 
Frenchman, with his recruiting methods that savour of the press- 
gang and ‘ plantation wives’ as an attraction, has an advantage 
in the labour market while the Englishman goes begging. This, 
at any rate, is an allegation which is frequently heard from quite 
responsible quarters. Possibly the abuses are exaggerated, but 
there seems to be little doubt that they exist, and the belief that 
the French may do with virtual impunity what is denied to the 
British does not make for concord. 

The labour supply, indeed, already constitutes a serious 
problem. The native population is steadily disappearing. Accord- 
ing to one estimate it has decreased by about a third in the last 
decade. The phenomenon, of course, is by no means confined to 
the New Hebrides. It is to be observed in most islands in the 
Pacific, and is attributable to a variety of causes. The vices and 
the diseases introduced by the white man have taken their toll, 
and many complaints, such as measles or influenza, which the 
European does not consider to be particularly serious, have a very 
high death-rate among the ‘ unsalted ’ natives. The depredations 
of the ‘ blackbirders,’ as the recruiters were called, have long since 
been suppressed, but they have left their mark. It is said, too, 
that the indenture system has contributed to the decline by 
removing able-bodied young men from their villages at a time 
when they should be establishing homes of their own and beginning 
to rear families. This, however, has been denied by competent 
authorities, who point out that ‘ boys ’ under indenture have rarely 
reached the age ordained by custom for marriage. But not the 
smallest factor in the disappearance of the native has been 
psychological. A theory which has obtained general recognition 
among scientists is that he is going under for want of a definite 
interest in life. He was never of an industrious habit, but before 
the advent of the white man his days were fully occupied. He 
had his tribal fighting and his head hunting. He built his canoes, 
a lengthy business which was interspersed with festivals and 
celebrations. He cultivated his garden with primitive implements. 
The white man has forbidden some of these pursuits ; others have 
been revolutionised by the introduction of the tools of civilisation. 
With these the native can in a few hours perform tasks for which 
once as many days were needed. Even if he is not a rentier living 
on the proceeds of the sale of land, he can satisfy his simple 
requirements with a minimum of toil. In consequence, time hangs 
heavily on his hands. He loses zest in existence and ‘ the will 
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tolive.’ He succumbs readily to disease and literally pines away. 
Recent investigation among the causes of the depopulation of the 
Pacific Islands shows that this picture is not overdrawn. So 
what with the native’s inherent disinclination for work on the one 
hand, and, on the other, the continual shrinkage of the source of 
supply, indigenous labour is becoming ever more difficult to obtain 
in suficient quantities. Already in many of the islands recruits 
are brought from far afield. Indian and Tamil coolies have been 
introduced into Fiji, Chinese into Nauru and Samoa, Chinese and 
Japanese into Hawaii. In the New Hebrides the missions believe 
that the decline in population can be arrested by the creation of 
new interests which will replace the old, and of new wants which, 
if they do not engender a taste for work, will at least furnish an 
inducement to work. The only solution the French can propound 
isthe importation of coolies from Indo-China. It is very doubtful 
whether their presence in the group would be in the interests of 
the native. 

A grievance common to both British and French in the New 
Hebrides arises from what the Report of the Inter-State Com- 
- mission on British and Australian Trade in the South Pacific (1918) 
described as ‘the uncertainty of the law, the inertness of the 
administration and the tardy dispensation of justice, more 
especially in the determination of disputed titles.’ Hamlet would 
have spoken even more feelingly of ‘ the law’s delay ’ had he dwelt 
inthe New Hebrides. Much of the land held by Europeans in the 
group was acquired from the natives on the basis of maps which 
were subsequently found to be inaccurate. Areas were included 
in the transfer which their original owners declare never to have 
been alienated at all. It was essential that these rival claims 
should be settled as soon as possible, for planters who are liable 
to be dispossessed will not put money into the development of 
their estates. Yet the sessions of the Joint Court have been most 
imegular. In 1920, 1921, and 1922 it did not meet at all, while in 
1923 it only sat for a few months. In 1916 the hearing of land 
cases was suspended on account of the absence of claimants and 
witnesses on active service. It has not, at the time of writing, 
been resumed. The president of the court, a Spanish lawyer, 
has been on leave and has not visited the group for several years. 
An enthusiastic member of the court, on his arrival in the islands, 
asked a colleague what business there was to be done. The 
answer was, ‘ Oh, I expect you will do the same as I do—sit on 
your westerly verandah in the morning and your easterly verandah 
in the afternoon ! ’ 

The dissatisfaction, however, is by no means of recent growth. 
Before the war it had become so acute that in 1914 conversations 
were held between the British and French Governments with a 
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view to making the system more efficient. The agreement then 
reached was embodied in a Protocol. The discussion assumed the 
continuance of the Condominium. The principle of joint contro] 
was reaffirmed. The object was to mend, not to remould, to 
amplify the provisions of the Convention and to remove defects 
in the light of the experience gained since 1907. The British 
delegation argued that the best course would be to increase the 
scope and powers of the joint authority and correspondingly to 
limit those of the national administrations. The French, on the 
other hand, attached great importance to the retention by each 
Power unimpaired of the sovereignty over its own nationals 
expressly recognised by Article I. of the Convention of 1906. The 
Protocol rectified several anomalies and tightened up the laws 
relating to the liquor traffic and recruiting, but it was not ratified 
until 1922, Since ratification the provisions under British con- 
trol have been enforced, but there has been considerable delay 
on the French side. Indeed, it is not clear that they are in 
operation yet. 

When the Peace Conference was sitting at Versailles the 
question was asked in the House of Commons whether, ‘ in view 
of the unsatisfactory working of the Anglo-French Condominium 
in the New Hebrides and of the fact that the commercial and 
agricultural future of the group chiefly depended on the Common- 
wealth of Australia, steps would be taken to terminate the Con- 
dominium and bring the group entirely under the British flag 
either by direct agreement with France or by submission to the 
decision of the Peace Conference.’ The Parliamentary Under- 
Secretary for Foreign Affairs replied that ‘the matter had been 
referred to the British Government’s representatives at the 
Conference.’ The announcement aroused great anticipations in 
the group. But the Conference, or His Majesty’s representatives 
thereat, had other things to engage their attention. At any rate, 
no more was heard on the subject. Again the Condominium was 
among the secondary questions with which the Empire Premiers 
Conference of 1921 was expected to deal. But it appears to have 
been shelved. 

In 1921 the Société Francaise des Nouvelles Hébrides offered 
to sell its property and rights in the group to the Commonwealth 
Government for the sum of 500,000]. Nothing came of the 
proposal. Subsequently it was renewed, the purchase price being 
reduced to 200,000/.: again it was declined. Various reasons 
prompted the refusal. The Society, admittedly, could only show 
a clear title to about two-thirds of the land under offer, and it was 
by no means certain that this estimate did not err on the side of 
optimism. The great discrepancy between the two prices named 
was not reassuring. Again, while the transfer would have 
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eilarged Australian interests in the group, and would in so far 


have strengthened the Australian case for a modification of the 
régime in force, it would not in any way have affected the Condo- 
minium itself. Dual control, with its attendant evils, would have 
continued. The position of the Commonwealth Government 
would have been simply that of any trading corporation. Finally, 
the Commonwealth still had its hands full with the plantations 
expropriated from their German owners in the Mandated Territory 
of New Guinea, and had no wish to embark upon further ventures 
of that sort. 

There for the present the matter rests. The Condominium, 
for which no one has a good word, remains. English and French 
observers alike testify to its many shortcomings. In his L’Océanie 
Frangaise, published a few years ago, M. Jacques Feillet described 
it as ‘un systéme arbitraire, condamné par l’expérience qui en a 
été faite depuis 1907, qui ne peut qu’amener d’inutiles frictions 
entre nous et nos voisins, amis et alliés.’ 

As for the future of the group, we must assume that claims 
founded on discovery and the like were waived or compromised 
by the Convention of 1906. Any readjustment must proceed from 


the starting-point that either nation has rights which should be 


recognised. It is undeniable that the French interests in the New 
Hebrides are the more extensive. Seventy-five per cent. of the 
white population, of the trade, and of the land acquired from the 
natives are French. France, moreover, argues that the group is 
an annexe to New Caledonia. British interests, however, cannot 
be overlooked. British capital and enterprise have done much to 
develop the islands. British missions, with their Australian 
offshoots, have a fine record of service there, and naturally enough 
desire to continue their labours under the British flag. Indeed, 
they fear that if Britain left the group they might expect rather 
unsympathetic treatment from the French authorities. Australia’s 
interests also are by no means negligible. Australian trade with 
the New Hebrides is of a substantial value. The Commonwealth 
Government subsidises a shipping service to the islands, and there 
isa colony of Australian settlers, for whose benefit a legal officer is 
maintained at Vila by the Commonwealth. Moreover, Australia 
has especial reasons for wishing that the New Hebrides be not 
permitted to pass out of the Empire. The argument of her 
commercial and financial connections in the group is reinforced 
by considerations of defence. The New Hebrides are, geographi- 
cally speaking, at her very doors. They are less distant from 
Sydney than is Rabaul. They have for Australia a strategical 
importance which they do not possess for France, an importance 
greatly increased by the events of the last few years, in consequence 
of which, as we are often told, the strategical centre of gravity has 
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shied to the Pacific. They are, in fact, a frontier, and on that 
account Australia is the more anxious that they should remain ip 
British hands. 

Thus, while all agree that joint control has been a failure and 
should be jettisoned, either nation has claims which cannot be 
dismissed. What is the solution ? Three alternatives have been 
suggested: the cession of the group to France in return for 
a guid pro quo, cession to Britain in return for a quid pro quo, and 
partition. The first course would obviously commend itself to 
France. Quite conceivably many of the British in the group 
would not object to it. The French, indeed, assert that a majority 
of the British would welcome annexation to France. If the 
contention is correct, it is presumably because they would enjoy 
greater latitude under French rule. But this solution would be 
worse than none at all from the Australian point of view, and 
there is no evidence that France is prepared to provide the con- 
sideration for such a transaction, whether in cash or kind. 

The second alternative would, in the opinion of many Austra- 
lians, be the ideal one. It should be clearly understood that they 
cherish no ambition whatever to be invested with control of the 
New Hebrides. As it is, the Commonwealth has in the develop- 
ment of Papua and in the Mandated Territory of New Guinea, to 
say nothing of the Northern Territory and tropical Australia, a 
task which will absorb the whole of her energies for years to come. 
Her ‘colonial’ responsibilities are already great; she has no 
desire to add tothem. But many Australians hope, rather vainly 
perhaps, that some day Britain will acquire France’s rights in the 
group either by purchase or in exchange for equivalent territory 
elsewhere. But, even were France to agree to withdraw upon 
terms, the assumption that Britain should foot the bill is a little 
naif. After all, the New Hebrides are a long way from Britain. 
Any advantage that would accrue from the transference would 
fall to Australia rather than to Britain. Yet Australia has given 
no indication that she is willing to bear any part of the burden 
entailed in an arrangement from which she would derive the 
exclusive benefit. 

On the face of it, partition would seem to be the most natural 
and satisfactory expedient of the three, and has many advocates 
among the British element. However, there are certain practical 
difficulties in the way. British and French interests are inter- 
spersed throughout the group. Any division would leave subjects 
of one country under the flag of the other. Moreover, the close 
proximity of the islands might cause trouble. Should one of the 
Governments, for example, permit or close its eyes to the liquor 
traffic within its jurisdiction, it would not be easy to prevent liquor 

from being smuggled into the territory of the other. And the French 
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to be resolutely opposed to partition. When the late 
Mr. W. F. Massey, formerly Prime Minister of New Zealand, 
attended the Imperial Conference of 1923 he made it his business 
while in France to sound French opinion on the subject. Every- 
one he questioned, officials, politicians, journalists, all and sundry, 
made the same reply. France, he was told, will not give up a 
single inch of the islands, whether by way of sale, exchange, or 
partition. Mr. Massey also said that he had reason to believe 
that the British authorities were thoroughly tired of the Condo- 
minium, and that if they had consulted their own inclinations they 
would long since have said to France, ‘ Take the group and have 
done with it.’ 

So the prospect of any modification of the existing arrangement 
seems rather remote. Yet the various Australian interests which 
consider a change to be imperative have not abandoned hope. 
The Condominium has not worked, they maintain, and is from its 
natufe incapable of working. What cannot be mended ought to be 
ended. As one who speaks with peculiar authority has written, 
‘One thing is certain, and that is that matters cannot remain in the 
unsatisfactory condition in which they are. Dual control is a poor 

‘makeshift of government, especially when each party is straining 
to keep its own flag uppermost. There is no possible cohesion in 
the particles, and the sooner a way out of the chaos is found the 
better for all concerned, both Europeans and natives.’ And 
should the New Hebrides ever again become the subject of discus- 
sion between the Governments of Britain and France, Australians 
confidently believe that they will be allowed to have a voice in the 


proceedings. 
M. L. MacCaLium. 
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THE GOLD STANDARD: A REJOINDER 


THE recent announcement by the Government of its intention of 
displacing the Treasury notes by those of the Bank of England 
brings us to the final stage in the retrograde movement which was 
started in 1920 under the Coalition Government with the advice 
of the Treasury officials and of the Cunliffe Currency Committee, 
These five years constitute the most disastrous period in the 
history of British industry, during which the country has suffered 
the heaviest losses ever recorded. 

The absence of all opposition, and even of criticism, to this 
latest act of the Government in deliberately placing the country 
under the heel of the Bank of England is an illustration of the 
appalling ignorance and general apathy of the public, and 
especially of our industrial classes, who are the greatest sufferers, 
From the day the Armistice was declared until now those who 
have had control of the financial affairs of this country as its 
official representatives, have never ceased their efforts on behalf 
of the interests of the money-lending classes against those of the 
British public. 

Few people appear to have given the Treasury note system the 
consideration that it deserves, otherwise the proposal to abandon 
it for a far inferior token would have aroused the most strenuous 
opposition. 

For the benefit of those who are really interested in this vital 
problem of the currency, which affects our very existence as an 
industrial Power, it will be well to outline what this proposed 
change over from the credit of the nation to that of a private 
trading company really involves. 

One of the most important effects which will be felt throughout 
the country by reason of this change of the note issue will bea 
further depression in our home trade. Those who imagine that 
we have reached bottom and are at the end of the deflation pro- 
cess will be seriously disappointed. The mere passage of the Gold 
Standard Bill, for which Mr. Winston Churchill is responsible, has 
not yet placed this country on the gold basis. 

So long as we have a large volume of notes in circulation which 
are unrepresented by gold, we are using, and to this extent, what 
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the bankers would term—an ‘ inflated’ currency. For if the gold 
basis means anything it m<2ns that every legal tender note must 
be covered by gold deposited in the Bank of England. The 
restoration of our pre-war system—which is the object our 
Treasury officials have been aiming at—means that the Treasury 
notes will gradually be called in and destroyed whilst Bank of 
England notes, backed by gold, will take their place. Unless the 
Bank is prepared to provide a very much larger gold reserve than 
it already controls, it is evident, therefore, that there must be a 
further deflation of the currency accompanied by further indus- 
trial depression and a further increase in the burdens which the 
taxpayers are already carrying. 

Ina recent speech delivered by the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
he is reported to have said that there were distinct signs of 
improvement in our trade conditions, and he proceeded to give 
twelve reasons for his optimism, one of which was the re-establish- 
ment of the Gold Standard. It would be very interesting if Mr. 
Churchill could be induced to give his reasons for such an asser- 
tion. In the history of the world, currency deflation has always 


been associated with industrial depression, unemployment, trade 


disaster, and wholesale bankruptcy. Mr. Churchill will surely not 
deny that the deflation policy was the only method by which the 
Gold Standard could be reached. Mr. Churchill is a great admirer 
of the United States, and I should like to quote the opinion of the 
greatest economist America has ever produced. General Francis 
Walker once stated as follows : 


A diminution of the money supply is one of the gravest evils which can 
menace mankind. The mischiefs of a contracting circulation have twice 
at least, in the course of events, befallen Europe as the result of the exhaus- 
tion of the mines of the precious metals, or the interruption of mining 
industry by barbarian invasion or civil convulsion. It has remained for 
this generation and this decade to see these mischiefs brought upon Europe 
by the deliberate acts of Government under the advice of political econo- 
mists. Suffocation, strangulation, are words hardly too strong to express 
the agony of the industrial body when embraced in the fatal coils of a 
contracting money supply! Against so great a wrong to civilisation and 
to the hopes of mankind the representatives of the United States here 
present raise their earnest protest and warning. 


One could quote scores of similar opinions from various 
authorities if space permitted. If our versatile Chancellor has 
found some means by which trade can be revived during a deflation 
period, we shall all hail him as a great discoverer, and he will have 
done much to redeem his past errors ! 


II 


‘What motive,’ it may be asked, ‘has the Government in 
seeking to get rid of the Treasury notes?’ What evil have they 
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done? Have they injured our trade and commerce? Havet 
failed on any occasion to perform satisfactorily the functions for 
which they were created ? Has anyone ever refused to a 
them in payment for goods or in settlement of debts? Has the 
Government itself ever discriminated against them by refusing to 
accept them in payment of taxes? A faithful servant is not 
usually discarded for a new one, certainly not for a servant who 
has proved unfaithful on more than one occasion. We know well 
enough by bitter experience that the Bank of England has failed 
to meet its obligations according to the Bank Charter Act on 
more than one occasion, and the Government has had to go to its 
rescue and relieve it of its obligations to pay gold. No such 
failure has yet been recorded under the Treasury note system, 
Why, therefore, should it be destroyed? There is only one 
answer, and that is that the Government has been advised by 
the bankers to adopt this plan because they consider the Bank of 
England system is more profitable to them and their institutions, 

Apparently the national interests are the last ever to be con- 
sidered in our monetary laws. The Treasury note is the safest. 
and soundest monetary token ever issued, for the following 
reasons : (I) It is based on the total wealth and wealth productive 
facilities of Great Britain, and represents the credit of the whole 
people and its Government. If the wealth of this country is 
equal to 15,000,000,000/., this vast sum is a part of the basis upon 
which these notes rest. But this is not all. It represents the 
future productions of this country, which may be regarded as a 
mine of untold and inexhaustible wealth. (2) It is easily con- 
trolled by the Government, and admits of expansion and con- 
traction as deemed advisable for the purpose of regulating price 
levels. (3) It is inexpensive (as money should be), and is there- 
fore especially adapted for registering the values of commodities. 
(4) It furnishes us with money that is free from the manipulation 
of foreign financiers, who are able to juggle with gold and seriously 
affect the trade and the fortunes of the inhabitants of all countries 
enslaved by the Gold Standard. (5) It provides a currency system 
under which we might enjoy a constantly low bank rate, which 
need never exceed 3 per cent. 

Now contrast this with the system which the Government 
has decreed shall supplant it—namely, the Bank of England 
note system, the disadvantages of which may be enumerated as 
follows : (1) The Bank notes will be based upon the gold and 
securities which the Bank happens to hold (and which are a very 
small fraction of the wealth behind the Treasury note). (2) Since 
the Bank reserves are constantly varying, we shall be afflicted 
with a variable currency supply. Moreover, since credit varies 
with the supplies of legal tender, these variations are extended to 
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Bank credit in the proportion of about 1 to 10. Corsequenitly 
our trade and industries will be kept in a perpetual state of uncer- 
tainty, as in pre-war days. (3) Under the Gold Standard system 
our bankers are to a large extent influenced by foreign events, 
and with a free gold market our currency supplies are very largely 
at the mercy of foreign bankers and foreign speculators. Indeed, 
themere currency requirements of other countries which are willing 
topay a higher rate of interest than we can afford are sufficient to 
cause a. contraction of our currency and credit supplies. (It 
has frequently happened that our industries have been kept idle 
because the Bank of England has sent its gold reserves to some of 
our industrial competitors to enable them to build up their trade 
atourexpense.) (4) Gold is a very expensive metal and is limited 
in quantity far below the currency needs of Europe alone, to say 
nothing of the currency needs of America and other countries. 
Further, since it has its own commodity value, it is incapable of 
functioning honestly as a monetary standard, as I have shown 
elsewhere. (5) The Bank of England has had the most variable 
rate of discount in the whole world. No nation on earth has 
ever been so afflicted in this respect as the British nation. This 
evil is to be re-established ! 

Anyone who advocates the change which the Government. 
has decreed, on the ground of our being provided with a more 
stable currency than the Treasury note system, is either grossly 
ignorant or is deliberately seeking to deceive the public. Mr. 
McKenna, our ablest banker, has himself testified regarding the 
stability of our Treasury notes, which have indeed proved far more 
stable than the American gold standard currency during the past 
few years. With the return to the Bank of England’s control, our 
trade and industries will be subjected once more to all those 
adverse influences arising from the foreign transactions of that 
private trading company. Our Bank rate will once more be made 
the instrument by our foreign trade rivals for penalising British 
merchants and manufacturers. 

The raising of the Bank rate is the only defence provided by 
the Bank for maintaining its gold reserves ; but it does not seem 
to be generally known that this weapon of defence is a two-edged 
sword which destroys both enemies and friends. It has been 
estimated that the raising of the Bank rate 1 per cent. increases 
the burdens of discount and interest charges to British borrowers 
to the extent of 1,000,000/. per week. So that when the Bank 
directors deem it advisable to send a few million pounds in gold 
to Germany, for example, if there are further calls which necessi- 
tate increasing the rate, British merchants and producers are com- 
pelled to pay this extra premium. 

Some years ago a certain Wall Street syndicate determined 
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to take advantage of the opportunity provided by the Bank of 
England’s Free Gold policy, and they withdrew 10,000,000). in 
gold from the Bank in instalments, spread over some eleven weeks, 
Before doing this they bought heavily of American securities, 
and at the same time sold British securities in London. The gold 
shipments were well advertised by the Press of both countries, 
The result of this operation was a fall in values of 350 of our 
best gilt-edged securities during those few weeks equivalent to 
116,000,000/. On the other hand, the addition of this gold to the 
American banks created an advance equivalent to many millions 
of dollars in American securities. The operations were described 
by a financial writer in the following words : 

They [the members of the syndicate] had made a corner in gold, and 
indeed a counter-corner also, both quite successfully carried out by the 
syndicate. They played on two tables (one in London and the other in 
New York) and were winning at both. It was altogether a very simple but 
effective proceeding, for they held all the trumps in their own hands, 


And it is on such a basis as this—a basis that can be contracted 
and expanded, juggled with, and speculated in by any foreign 
or domestic financiers who have the means and wish to enrich 
themselves at the expense of this country—that the British 
Government and Treasury officials think it safe and advantageous 
to conduct British trade and commerce instead of the far more 
stable and more solid foundation which our national credit 
provides. 

No such international gambling operations could possibly 
take place with the Treasury note system—first, because such 
notes cannot function as currency abroad ; and secondly, because 
any such withdrawals of notes could be replaced in a few hours, 
since the security upon which they rest cannot be exported, but 
must remain in this country so long as it remains an industrial 
Power. 


III 


The following diagram serves to illustrate the relation of legal 
tender to credit as well as to trade and commerce. It explains 
graphically the cause of the instability of trade and of unemploy- 
ment. The figure represents an inverted pyramid resting on its 
apex. This apex represents legal tender which the Government 
proposes finally to restrict to gold. On this insignificant founda- 
tion rests the whole of bank and other forms of credit, which in 
turn has to support our trade, industry and commerce. 

To an impartial observer such a design for an economic 
structure would appear as a product of Bedlam. But, theoreti- 
cally bad and unsafe as this at first appears, it is even worse in 
practice. Gold is an international commodity, and under the 
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| Gold Standard, international trade is toa large extent a scramble 


for gold. When gold is exported by the Bank of England our 
banks are often compelled to call in loans and contract their 
credit facilities in order to maintain the normal ratio of credit to 
the gold supplies. This destruction of credit results in the 
destruction of so much trade and commerce. Conversely, when 
the gold reserves increase by reason of gold imports, credit is 


TRADE 
AND / 
COMMERCE 


expanded and a further opportunity is given for expanding our 
trade. 

This golden apex is therefore continually changing in volume. 
The great ambition of our statesmen and bankers is to keep 
London the world’s money centre, and therefore the demand for 
gold from foreign countries must be met at all times. Our rulers 
are under the delusion that it is better that London should 
remain the world’s money market than that Great Britain should 
be the world’s commodity market. If we are to judge them by 
the policies they have favoured, it would appear that they regard 
the profession of money-lending as of greater national importance 
than our iron, steel, coal, ship-building, cotton, woollen, or in 
fact any and all of our industries. Unfortunately for this country, 
our trade rivals have no such foolish notions. Neither Germany 
nor the United States would be willing to sacrifice or even 
jeopardise one of its great industries merely for the sake of making 
Berlin or New York a world money market. It will be remem- 
bered that Holland had this fatal ambition about three centuries 
ago, and by the time her bankers had attained their ambition of 
becoming the great banking centre of Europe she collapsed as a 


great industrial Power. And with her industrial failure she soon 
3L2 
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lost her financial power. Our Government is heading this country 
in the same direction ! 

The diagram also shows why our bankers are in favour of the 
Gold Standard. Gold is a comparatively scarce metal and lends 
itself to manipulation. It is easily controlled, and it will be 
readily seen that by controlling gold they can control the entire 
economic edifice. But what a crazy system for a nation’s indus 
trial existence. 

The illustration also explains the cause of our present industrial 
plight. When Mr. Austen Chamberlain announced in March 
1920 that the Coalition Government had ‘ set its heart on deflating 
the currency ’ he ought to have stated what this really involved, 
namely, the deflation of credit and the consequent inflation of al] 
debts. It meant also the destruction of enterprise and of one half 
of our trade and commerce. It is estimated that the ratio of 
credit issued by the banks to their clients is about ten times the 
amount of legal tender they control. So that contracting the 
currency to the extent of 100,000,000/. meant destroying at least 
I,000,000,000/. of credit and a very much larger amount of trade 
and commerce. 


IV 


It will be seen from the foregoing that many of the points 
raised by Mr. Frank Morris in his article entitled ‘ The Meaning 
of the Gold Standard ’ in the October number of this Review have 
been answered. 

His statement that ‘ Mr. Kitson is destructive but not con- 
structive ’ could only be made by one who has been but a partial 
reader of my writings. Whilst I do not claim originality as the 
discoverer of any new currency scheme, I have described various 
systems on various occasions which in my humble judgment 
would be infinitely more advantageous to this country than the 
very costly and dangerous scheme which Mr. Morris favours, and 
which I have done my best to expose for the past thirty years. As 
I have shown in this article, the Treasury note system upon 
which—as Dr. W. A. Shaw has stated—-we fortunately stumbled 
at the commencement of the war, is a far saner and more civilised 
contrivance than that with which this country has been afflicted 
during the life of Peel’s Bank Charter Act. 

There are various other systems from which to choose, each of 
which far surpasses the gold basis system. In my first book on 
the Money Question, published in the United States in 18094, I 
described a system of ‘ Mutual Banking’ which originated in 
France nearly a century ago, and which was forcibly suppressed 
(like the Guernsey municipal note system) by the Government, at 
the instigation of the banking interests. 
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_ Mutual banking is as practical and as sound a system as 
mutual insurance. In fact, it is based upon similar principles. 
Considering that our professional bankers owe their business 
existence to the members of the industrial and trading classes, it 
has always been a surprise to me that our merchants and manufac- 
turers have never started their own banks for the purpose of 
supplying themselves with bank credit at cheap rates instead of 
allowing the professional banker to dictate to them what credit 
they may have and at what rates of interest. A mutual bank run 
for the convenience of its members, and not for enriching share- 
holders, would be able to furnish credit at 2 per cent. per annum, 
which would suffice to pay all running costs as well as establish 
an insurance fund against losses—provided, of course, it was 
patronised by the majority of the members of the industrial and 
trading classes of this country. 

Mr. Morris has done me the honour to mention my work 
entitled A Fraudulent Standard, although I judge from his remarks 
that he has not taken the trouble to read it carefully. If he had, 
Ido not think he would have indulged in the criticisms he has 
offered. He will find that as early as 1917 I foretold exactly 


_what would happen as soon as peace was declared—namely, that 


the bankers would agitate for a revival of the Gold Standard and 
the gradual withdrawal of the Treasury notes, and that the result 
of this would be wholesale bankruptcy, industrial depression, and 
unemployment, which might end in civil war. The Civil War has 
already commenced, although it has been so far confined to a war 
of words, which may easily develop into a war of deeds. 
Undoubtedly, if the Government pursues its policy of restricting 
trade and increasing our industrial difficulties and social misery, 
it does not require an inspired prophet to foretell the results. This 
country will never submit quietly to another ‘ Hungry ’Forties ’ 
experience. 

Mr. Morris is in error when he states that the Government’s 
views on the deflation policy were reinforced by the unanimous 
reports of the Brussels Conference and the International Economic 
Conference at Geneva. Neither of these Conferences had been 
held at the time the Coalition Government accepted these sugges- 
tions of the Cunliffe Currency Committee. Further, he has 
omitted to say that Professor Gustav Cassel strongly opposed the 
deflation policy in his memorandum to the Financial Committee 
of the League of Nations in 1921 in the following terms : 


By the enhancement of the value of money which has taken place during 
the past year, the real burden of public debt has in many countries been 
increased to a most serious extent ; in some cases so much as to make it 
very questionable whether the country will be able to bear the burden. In 
consequence, a corresponding aggravation of the burden of taxation will 
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have to be faced whereby enterprise and production will inevitably be 
gravely handicapped during a practically unlimited series of years, The 
uncertainty whether countries which used to be regarded as first-class 
debtors will be able in the future to meet their obligations is, of course, 
a new and very serious influence, which operates against that restoration of 
confidence which we so sorely need. If deflation be carried still further in 
such countries, there can be no doubt but that their State finances wil] 
break down and public bankruptcy will have to be declared! Such being 
the content and effects of the programme of deflation, we may reasonably 
ask ourselves for what purpose such a process can be regarded as particularly 
desirable ? + 


It should also be remembered that the members chosen 
for these international monetary conferences were connected 
directly or indirectly with international banking interests. The 
Hon. R. Brand was one of the vice-presidents of the Brussels 
Conference, and in his opening address he was honest enough to 
say that in approaching this question of the Gold Standard he 
approached it, not as the citizen of any particular country, but 
from the standpoint of international banking. Lord Chalmers, 
who was supposed to represent British interests, said he agreed 
with Mr. Brand in his attitude on this question. At none of these 
conferences were industry, trade, manufacture, agriculture or 
labour definitely represented. In short, all these monetary 
conferences may be regarded as one regards certain of our news- 
papers. We have a morning and evening and a Sunday journal 
all owned by the same person and expressing similar views. The 
same influences that produced the Report of the Cunliffe Com- 
mittee were responsible for the reports of these international 
conferences. 

In regard to ‘managed’ currencies, there is this difference 
between the policy which Mr. Morris champions and that which he 
criticises and which Professor Keynes is advocating : The former 
lends itself to manipulation by private speculators and is 
‘managed ’ on behalf of their interests. Professor Keynes advo- 
cates a system which is to be managed by an independent com- 
mittee for the benefit of our National interests. 

I am taken to task also for having designated the Gold 
Standard as ‘ fraudulent,’ and yet Mr. Morris has made no attempt 
to question the illustration I have given as to the dishonesty of 
this system on pages 356 and 357 of the September number of 
this Review. NowI maintain that this illustration is a thoroughly 
scientific exposure of the fraudulence of the gold and of all other 
commodity standards. Any system that involves the fixing of 
one side of the balance in which commodities are to be valued 
without fixing the general level of prices must be dishonest. You 
cannot have an honest standard which gives various results 


1 World’s Monetary Problems, Second Memo., pp. 112-117. 
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bly be | merely because of various rearrangements in the grouping of goods 
_ The | which the standard is supposed to measure. If you have 1000 
t-class | jyshels of wheat and 2000 yards of cloth collectively worth say 
Phe fool, the mere variation in their exchange relations to each 
her in | other cannot make any difference in their total value—where no 
s will | other commodities are concerned—so long as you employ an honest 
being | standard. 

— But this is precisely where the Gold Standard fails. It gives 
y variable results with every alteration in the exchange relations of 





commodities, which financiers are able to take advantage of, and 
in fact to create for the purpose of their own enrichment. 







osen 
cted Writers like Mr. Morris seem to regard Economics as belonging 
The | tothe science of Statics. Economics is.a progressive science. It 






sels | has no ‘ fixed theories’ in the sense of their being applicable to 
h to | every stage of a nation’s development. Mr. Arthur (now Earl) 
| he Balfour once said : 








I would as soon entrust my health to a doctor whose knowledge of the 
pharmacopoeia was that of 1840, as I would entrust the fiscal and trade 
policies of this country to men who have learned nothing since the days of 
Sir Robert Peel and Richard Cobden. 


Both our present trade and financial policies go back to that very 
period. 
Practically all our present national troubles may be traced to 












“ the attempt to apply pre-war policies to post-war conditions. It 
mf is the attempt to force the feet of a fifteen-year-old child into the 
ral same sized shoes it wore at the age of ten. 

New times demand new measures and new men. 
ce The world advances, and in time outgrows 
he The laws that in our fathers’ days were best. 





And, doubtless after us, some purer scheme 
Will be shaped out by wiser men than we, 
Made wiser by the steady growth of truth. 








ARTHUR KITSON. 
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DOGMA IN THE CHURCHES 


IT is unquestionable that the present moment is one of wide- 
spread confusion in religious beliefs. In a former generation you 
had a fairly solid body of affirmations in the different religious 
communities, and an equally clearly marked antagonism to 
religion in a minority, to whom a certain social stigma was 
attached as ‘infidels.’ .To-day, both within and without the 
Churches, you find a bewildering variety of combinations and 
nuances. Apparently, if the daily Press is taken as an index, a 
considerable part of the public has an interest in religious dis- 
cussion. Difficulties such as those which have arisen in the 
diocese of Birmingham perhaps indicate greater troubles to come. 
Amongst the babel of voices there is one thing which you may hear 
continually repeated : the great fault of the Churches is that they 
have weighted religion with something called ‘ dogma.’ Dogmas, 
you are told, so far from giving strength to religion, are a tiresome 
encumbrance, and when you have got rid of them the vital spirit 
of religion can act freely and effectively. I do not think that 
you would find people who really stand high to-day as thinkers 
talk like this; but no language is commoner in the mouths of 
people of general education, in the Press, and in popular magazines. 

First we must ask: What precisely is meant by ‘ dogma’? 
The term may be used with a variety of meanings. The philoso- 
pher whom we have lately lost, Dr. J. E. McTaggart, in his book 
Some Dogmas of Religion defined his own use of the word as 
meaning ‘ any proposition which has metaphysical significance.’ 
Amongst the people who want an ‘ undogmatic religion’ some 
would go so far as to say that they wanted to get rid of dogma 
in this sense. All affirmations about any Reality beyond the 
sphere of the senses—all affirmations about the character of God, 
or about the destinies of the soul, or about the meaning of the 
universe, or about the meaning of Jesus Christ—they think so 
much rubbish. You can get rid of all that, and you can still have 
religion as a sentiment and a spirit. 


For forms of faith let foolish zealots fight ; 
He can’t be wrong whose life is in the right. 


But a being who is really reasonable cannot separate in this 
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- way conduct and feeling from the question of what really exists. 
Even in the things of common life you cannot have a right pro- 

e of action, unless you know the facts of the situation 
with which you have to deal. You cannot act safely in the dark. 
And you cannot reasonably have an ideal of conduct altogether 
unrelated to that which exists round us men in the universe. No 
doubt the interest in knowing what is true differs very much, 
relatively to other interests, in different temperaments. There 
are people, of the temperament called sentimentalist, in whom the 
interest in truth is relatively weak. They like to have certain 
feelings, but have no keen exigence to know whether their feelings 
correspond with Reality. I once heard a well-known politician— 
a very pure example, I should say, of the sentimental tempera- 
ment—describe his experience in a cathedral. He wandered 
about before the service began, and the beauty of the ancient 
building filled him with those vague, yearning emotions which 
for him constituted religion. Then he described the horrible fall 
into bathos, the jar to his feelings, when he heard a voice enunciat- 
ing, ‘ To the Lord our God belong mercies and forgivenesses, though 
we have rebelled against Him.’ 

Consider the tremendous import of the proposition which at 
that moment fell upon his ears. It makes an assertion about the 
character of the Reality behind the universe. It says that when a 
man having suffered wrong, instead of returning evil for evil, for- 
gives, when he shows mercy to his fellow-man, that is what the 
supreme Reality is like. The Reality behind phenomena may 
seem sometimes to be indifferent force, without any care for the 
sufferings, the interests, the values, the hopes, which make up 
our little lives. It may seem indifferent, but, so this voice says, 
itisnot. Mercies and forgivenesses are the real key to its character. 
A tremendous proposition. We can imagine people thrusting 
it away angrily, becatise it deludes humanity with something 
which, if it were assuredly true, would be supremely good, but 
which there is no ground for believing to be true. Our senti- 
mentalist does not thrust away the proposition as untrue ; he 
simply does not care whether it is true or not : it does not make 
him angry ; it just bores him: he likes to have the vague, yearn- 
ing feelings excited by an ancient cathedral, but as to what the 
truth about the universe is, he feels no interest in the question 
at all. 

A sentimentalist such as I have described, in whose composi- 
tion the interest in truth seems to have been quite left out, is no 
doubt something of a prodigy—as a body of flabby flesh would be 
without any framework of bone. We cannot have a right view 
of what it is good to do if we have no notion what kind of universe 
it is in which action is to take place. In every line right action is 
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action according to the facts of the world. What would one 
think of a builder of bridges, for instance, who set out on the 
principle—to parody Pope’s couplet— 

For static laws vain theorists may fight ; 

Build safely, and the bridge is built aright ? 


But if this is so, how comes it that there is so widesprea. 
opinion that it does not matter what you believe about the 
universe, provided that you conform to a certain standard of 
conduct and feeling? One reason, perhaps, is that in no depart- 
ment of human life does the action of men in practice differ so 
widely from what their action ought to be, if they really believed 
the things they assert about the supreme Reality. When the 
bridge-builder has mastered the laws of statics he frames his 
actual building according to those laws as a simple matter of 
course. The difficulty is to master the theory : when you have 
got your plans on paper you do not have to overcome immense 
inner obstacles in carrying them out. But in religion you are 
obviously only at the beginning of the battle when you have fixed 
your belief that such and such a statement about God and the 
universe is true. 

Now the general public has a perfectly true understanding 
that no belief has value in religion apart from acts of will and 
feeling. What it does not always understand so well is that you 
cannot, in reasonable beings, have acts of will and feeling apart 
from beliefs. Because a man’s religion ought to be estimated 
not by the amount of truth he professes, but by the amount of 
truth he embodies in practice, a popular idea is that you can 
have the practice without any belief at all. If I may use a figure, 
we may imagine a row of tall glasses of different sizes, filled to 
different heights with wine, some to the brim, some only to a 
fraction of an inch. Supposing the thing that mattered were 
the amount of wine in the glass, then a small glass filled to the 
brim might count for more than a large glass for the most part 
empty. Yet it would hardly be reasonable to say : Because the 
only thing that matters is the wine in the glass, and the glass, 
except so far as it is filled with wine, is worthless, let us smash the 
glasses and have the wine by itself ! 

It is perfectly true that the kind of temper and behaviour 
which Christians might be expected to exhibit if they really 
believed Christian dogmas is continually exhibited much more 
perfectly by people who have abandoned the distinctive beliefs 
of Christians. But two things have to be considered in regard 
to this. Firstly, it may in some cases be due to ideals and habits 
continuing to exert influence after the beliefs which had originally 
formed the basis of those ideals and habits have gone. This is 
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“quite in accordance with ordinary psychology. A belief may 
erate a habit of mind, and the habit of mind may last for a time 
after the belief is there no more. The ideals and habits which 
influence a man may be based upon the beliefs of those who 
influenced his childhood. Possibly Christian ideals of conduct 
and feeling might survive for one or two generations if Christian 
beliefs perished. Yet the connexion between the two may be 
organic for all that. Although the connexion between a flower 
and its root is organic, the flower does not perish the moment 
the connexion is severed. To point to this or that individual 
who, without Christian belief, conforms to the Christian type in 
conduct and feeling and say, ‘ You see, the beliefs don’t matter,’ 
is like pointing to a quantity of cut roses in a vase and saying, 
‘You see, the root is quite unessential to the life of the plant.’ 

Secondly, in many cases it would be found that, although the 
man had rejected distinctive Christian beliefs, he still held con- 
victions, had definite beliefs, as to the nature of Reality, which 
afforded a reasonable basis for his ideals of conduct. He believed 
some of the things about the universe which Christians believe— 
the eternal worth, it might be, of the individual personality. And 
supposing this to be a bit of the truth, he may give this bit such 
signal effect in his conduct, he may utilise it so splendidly, that 
he puts to shame those who believe a great deal more of the truth 
but act feebly upon their beliefs. 

There are indeed cases in which a great volume of feeling 
exists apart from any belief at all in a real object which would 
justify it. But these are not examples of the normal working 
of human nature; they are phenomena of insanity. Professor 
James in his Varieties tells us of mad people possessed by a perfect 
surge of terror, without any definite object of fear in their minds. 
In the same way pure undogmatic religion, religion which involved 
a great volume of emotion and no idea at all of any real existence 
to which it corresponded, might flourish in Colney Hatch. 

I can imagine someone saying, ‘ Of course it is true that, in 
the broad sense which Professor McTaggart gives to dogma, you 
cannot have a religion without dogma ; of course, every reasonable 
man who has ideals of conduct and feelings has also some beliefs 
as to the nature of the universe ; but when objection is taken to 
“dogma ’’ it is not dogma in that sense which we mean. What is 
meant is ecclesiastical dogma, statements which a man is com- 
pelled to believe, without any adequate ground, simply because 
they are given on the authority of a Church.’ As a matter of fact, 
Professor McTaggart’s use of the word ‘dogma’ is probably 
wider than its proper meaning. A dogma, in the common 
acceptation of the term, is not simply a statement about the 
universe ; a dogma has a communal character—it is the statement 
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of a belief maintained by a community or society or school. The 
Christian Church has had dogmas in this sense. It has required 
of those adhering to it the profession of belief that certain things 
about God, and about the action of God in the world, are true, 
There is in many people’s minds the feeling that a sort of tyranny 
is involved in dogma, so understood ; it seems like an attempt to 
make people say they believe things which they do not really 
believe because the society to which they belong requires it. 

We cannot be just to the feeling against dogma to-day, unless 
we recognise that in the past tyranny of this kind has been 
exercised in the name of the Christian Church. The Church did 
not only require a profession of belief from its voluntary adherents; 
it used its influence with the secular powers, in order to get 
penalties imposed upon anyone who publicly asserted that he did 
not believe what the Church taught. I am afraid that Christians 
must admit that the past practices of a society which professed 
to be Christian have created in the minds of men an odious asso- 
ciation between the Christian dogmas and compulsion. This 
association still subsists when the state of things which gave rise 
to it has long since passed away ; and I think it is behind a good 
deal of the language used in denouncing dogma. Yet it is well to 
realise that the compulsion is a thing of the past—at any rate, in 
the chief countries of Christendom. I have sometimes thought I 
saw in militant ‘ Rationalist’ publications the assumption of a 
heroic air because they challenged the beliefs of Christians ; but 
this is as ridiculous as it would be for anyone to think himself a 
hero if he went to-day and took up his station in one of the 
deserted trenches in Flanders. There was a time when it did 
require heroism to remain even for a short sequence of days in 
that place. 

To-day the only kind of penalty which any of the Christian 
Churches imposes upon those who deny its dogmas is exclusion 
from the community, or, in the case of an accredited teacher, 
deprivation of his office. But it would be unreasonable to’see in 
this any ground for grievance. So long as adherence to the society 
is a purely voluntary affair, every society has a perfect right to 
determine the conditions of membership. If you do not like the 
conditions, you need not join the society. 

Of course it may often be that expulsion from some society 
does carry with it, in this or that individual case, considerable 
hardships. Certainly, when an accredited teacher derives his 
living from his office, to deprive him of it may be to confront him 
with the most painful penury. This applies to many clergymen. 
But it is hard to see how the evil can possibly be avoided, so long 
as you have an order of teachers who live by their teaching. 
Supposing some Rationalist Society gave a man a salary as 
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lecturer with the task of proving that the dogmas of Christianity 
were false, one could not expect it to go on paying him his salary 
if he began declaring in his lectures that he had become con- 
yinced that the Christian dogmas were true. The Rationalist 
Society could scarcely do anything else but deprive him of his job. 
And yet it might be a hard case; the man might have no other 
means of earning a living, and have a wife and children to support. 
Itis impossible to see how, with the best will in the world, you can 
avoid hard cases of this kind, wherever men live by teaching a 
certain view of the universe. 

A little common-sense will, I think, obviate the confusion of 
thought often involved in ‘the talk about liberty of research 
within the Church. It is one thing to say that a man ought to 
pursue research with complete freedom, and another thing to say 
that he may remain an accredited teacher of a particular com- 
munity, whatever conclusions he comes to. It is incumbent upon 
every ordained teacher, of any community, to study the problems 
of the universe with the simple desire to find out what is true. 
No Church has a right to hinder freedom of research in any way 
for any of its members ; but it has a perfect right to tell them, if 
they arrive at certain conclusions, that they cannot continue to 
be members of the society, or to be its accredited teachers. 

The real difficulty, in the case of all societies which exist to 
maintain a certain view of the world, arises from two factors which 
must be plainly recognised. One factor is that wherever you have 
a large number of people banded together in virtue of certain 
common beliefs, you will hardly find any two of them whose views 
absolutely, and in every point, coincide. You will find a general 
community of belief as to certain things of outstanding importance, 
but on other minor matters a greater or less variety and divergence. 
It may therefore become a very difficult practical problem for a 
society to determine what the essential things are upon which it 
is bound to require agreement from all its members, and what are 
things upon which men can hold diverse views without forfeiting 
their right of membership. That is one factor, and the other factor 
isthat any society existing through a series of generations is bound 
to be affected by the changes which take place in the thoughts 
and opinions of the world ; modifications of the original dogmas 
are certain to be suggested by this or that member of the society, 
which may or may not be ultimately adopted by the society 
generally, become either part of the common beliefs of the society, 
or at any rate one of the permissible variations. This raises the 
problem how far a society can change its dogmas and continue to 
Tepresent itself as the same society. Where the society possesses 
funds or holds property, this problem may even come into the 
civil courts, as was seen in the case of the Free Church of Scotland. 
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I do not know whether any Christian body goes farther in the 
direction of variety than the Church of England. It includes 
within its communion an extraordinary diversity of types of 
belief, and many of its accredited teachers contradict each other’s 
views every Sunday from its pulpits without authority intervening 
to suppress either one or the other. The Church of England is in 
this way the least dogmatic of communions, and people who 
dislike dogma ought to regard this state of things as more satis- 
factory than that found in any other communion, unless it were 
the Congregationalist. And certainly this state of things has its 
advantages. But it also has its disadvantages. It is exceedingly 
hard to say what the essential dogmas of the Church of England 
are. It is not much use looking at its formularies, for its formu- 
laries are understood in so different a sense by different sections 
of the Church that they are little guide as to its real beliefs, | 
mean by its real beliefs those beliefs as to which, in spite of all 
diversity, all members of the Church, or all its accredited teachers, 
are bound to agree. 

When we speak of anyone being compelled to profess belief in 
certain dogmas on the pain of forfeiting his membership in the 
society, it must be recognised that this compulsion, so far as its 
lay adherents go, takes, in the Church of England, as mild a form 
as it is possible to conceive. This Church leaves it, without any 
scrutiny, to the conscience of each member to say whether he is 
qualified to be a member or not. It prescribes that he shall, before 
partaking of the communal sacrament, repeat with the other 
communicants the creed commonly described as the ‘ Nicene,’ 
but it is left to the conscience of each individual to say whether 
the construction he puts upon that formulary comes within the 
variations permissible in the society or not. One might, in order 
to discover the real dogmas of the community, look rather at the 
beliefs which it requires from its accredited teachers. And as to 
this, only experiment in practice, I think, shows the outlines of 
its central body of beliefs. If any teacher puts forward beliefs for 
which the communal authorities deprive him of his office, there 
you have a demonstration of what the Church as such teaches. 
When an Anglo-Catholic uses the phrase ‘ what the Church teaches’ 
he means what the Church of England ought to teach, what it 
would always teach if it were faithful to its vocation. When, 
however, we speak of the Church of England as an organised 
society, existing here and now, what it actually does teach can, 
so far as I can see, be only the things which no accredited teacher 
may deny without forfeiting his office. And, with the immense 
range of permissible variation in the community and the gradual 
changes in thought, I see no way of determining what the essential 
teaching of the Church at any moment is, except by observing 
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‘what beliefs, as a matter of fact, it does not suffer its accredited 
teachers to deny. It is like feeling the shape of something in the 
dark: you only discover its outlines by encountering resistance. 

As a general proposition it is quite easy to see that a society 
such as a Church has to find a line somewhere between the two 
evils—of indefiniteness on the one hand and dogmatic narrowness 
on the other. But controversies immediately arise when you try 
to draw the line. The real problem before the Churches to-day 
relates not to dogma in the abstract, but to the particular dogmas 
which they are going to take as essential. It is perfectly idle to 
advance general propositions to the effect that the Church must be 
broad-minded in allowing liberty of research and variety within its 
communion, or that it must contend uncompromisingly for the 
essentials of the faith once delivered to the saints. The real 
problems relate to the particular dogmas—it may be the Virgin 
Birth, or the material resurrection, or the two natures of Christ ; 
and each problem must be considered on its own merits and 
cannot be disposed of by any general statements as to the import- 
ance of free thought, or the importance of dogmatic clearness. 
Is this or that particular dogma true or not ? And if it is true, is 
it one of the central truths as to which the Church must require 
agreement from all its members or from all its accredited teachers ? 
Those are the really crucial problems. 

A body of belief is something, as has been said, which under- 
goes change, as the thoughts of men generally change. It is vain 
to think you can stereotype it absolutely by any formularies. 
For every formulary means in practice just what the general 
opinion of the society wants it to mean, and where the general 
opinion of the society undergoes change the words of the formulary 
may remain unaltered, but their value has become different. 
Even in the Roman Church, which lays such stress on the immut- 
ability of the original faith once delivered to the saints, it is quite 
certain that a large number of educated Roman Catholics to-day 
attach conceptions to the old forms of words which would have 
been strange or shocking to Dante or to Gregory the Great. Of 
course they would say that these changes of belief do not affect 
the essential nucleus of the faith; that remains unaltered and 
unalterable. But something of the same kind is said by every 
Modernist in every community. No Modernist would belong to a 
community at all unless he believed that its essential beliefs were 
true, and any Modernist contends, when he wishes to do away with 
some traditional belief, that the beliefs which he leaves undis- 
turbed include everything which is essential. 

It is perfectly true that if there is any progress of knowledge, 
this means permanence as well as change. Progress is not pure 
change. That would lead nowhere. Progress is a combination of 
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change and permanence ; it implies an identity—if of nothing else, 
at any rate of direction. In all changes of religious thought, there. 
fore, if they really are an advance in knowledge, something 
remains the same through all the change. If we can imagine St, 
Paul, raised again with precisely the beliefs and mental outlook 
which he had when he went to martyrdom, discussing religion 
with some representative of modern Christianity, let us say the 
Dean of the great Cathedral in London which bears St. Paul’s 
own name, St. Paul would discover that many things which he 
believed to be literal facts past or future—the story, for instance, 
of the fall of Adam, or the return of the Lord upon the clouds— 
the modern Christian regarded as mythical. But the modem 
Christian would assure St. Paul that, for all that, he held firmly 
to the essential core in St. Paul’s message. Whether he would be 
able to convince St. Paul that the beliefs he discarded did not 
matter, one cannot say; but, at any rate, the modern Christian 
himself would be quite convinced he was able to discern in St, 
Paul’s message the element of enduring value, and that he had 
every right in consequence to profess himself a participator in the 
same faith as St. Paul’s. 

A new idea is not suddenly accepted by the whole community 
in a block. It is in the first instance the idea of one man, or of a 
small group, and only gradually the community is leavened, 
The emergence of a new idea in a community brings a problem 
both to all the individual members who come in contact with it 
and to the authorities of the community. It does not follow that 
it is true because it is new. It may quite well be false. The 
salvation of communities has sometimes depended on their reject- 
ing the ideas started by individuals, or by groups. It was vital 
to the Church, for instance, in the early days to throw out the 
virus of Gnosticism. It may be that some of the ideas put forth 
to-day as new light, or more up-to-date knowledge, are false, and 
would paralyse the witness of the Church if they came to prevail. 
Nothing can determine whether they are true or false except an 
examination of each new idea upon its own merits. All individual 
members who come in contact with a new idea which would modify 
the existing tradition of the community must judge, according to 
their best lights, whether it is true or false. But there are, of 
course, special problems for those in the community who have 
authority to control the teaching given by its accredited organs. 
If they believe that the new idea in question is true their course 
is fairly simple. A problem of administration may indeed arise 
if large numbers of the more conservative members of the com- 
munity believe it to be false. The authorities are bound to secure 
a place for the new idea, which they believe to be true, but not 
essential, in that zone of things, as to which contradictory views 
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are permitted within the community, and there may be intractable 
protests from conservative quarters against according the new 
idea such a place. There may even be the possibility of a large 
secession. But a much more difficult and delicate problem arises 
for the authorities if they believe the idea to be false. For they 
have then to determine if the error involved in it is so grave that 
any accredited teacher maintaining it must be deprived of his 
office, or whether the idea, though false, is to be regarded as a 
permissible variation. Problems of this kind are bound to arise 
for any community based on a particular view of the universe. 
Such problems are before the Church of England and all other 
Christian Churches at the present day. And they can be solved 
only by an examination of each idea or belief on its own merits, 
not by any vague attack on ‘ dogma’ in the abstract. A society 
for religious inquiry may exist without dogmas, but a Church 
cannot exist without some common beliefs. 


Epwyn BEVAN. 


Vor XCVIII—No. 586 
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VICARAGE HOUSES IN RELATION TO 
CLERICAL POVERTY 


WITH the rise in the cost of living during the last years of the war 
the problem of clerical poverty, always with us—always, that is 
to say, with those of us who trouble about such things—reached 
an acute stage. There was no rise in the incomes of the beneficed 
clergy to meet high prices, as in the case of men in business and in 
some professions ; on the contrary, when matters were at their 
worst the passing of the Tithe Act of 1918 kept clerical incomes 
down. The next few years saw a number of attempted pallia- 
tives. The Ecclesiastical Commissioners gave a war grant to 
benefices of which the income was under 340/. ; diocesan schemes 
were set on foot for raising stipends to a minimum, usually of 
2501. for unbeneficed and 4oo0l. for beneficed clergy; but the 
figure of 400/. has not yet been reached for all incomes in any 
diocese. 

Another feature of the problem which must tend to add to the 
difficulty in the future is the change which is taking place in the 
personnel of the ministry. The laity of the last generation were 
accustomed to clergy who possessed private means. This condi- 
tion of things has been changing gradually, and the change has 
hardly been realised, but there is now an immediate prospect of 
its becoming very rapid. The large majority of candidates for 
holy orders who began their training since the war are men 
without any means of their own. The clergy of the future will 
have to live on their professional incomes. The new ordinands 
also differ in another way—they have not been accustomed to the 
same style of living as the old. The present time is opportune 
for taking into consideration the scale of expenditure required 
of the clergy, and it will be found that this, rather than the small- 
ness of the income, is at the root of the problem of their poverty. 
The vicarage house has so far escaped notice, or been deliberately 
disregarded. The real trouble is not that the clergy have insuffi- 
cient to live upon, but that a certain scale of expenditure is 
demanded from them and that their income bears no proportion 
to the demand. Bishops have done their best to make this clear 
in their own case. Whenever anybody thoughtlessly resuscitates 
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the old complaint about the ‘ fatal opulence of bishops,’ one of 
them immediately replies that three, four, or five thousand a 
year does not mean opulence when one is obliged to live in a large 
house and has very heavy expenses. That is perfectly true, and 
itis equally true that the clergy are poor men, not so much because 
their incomes are small, as they undoubtedly are, but because they 
have to live in houses which are too expensive in proportion to 
the income. 

Present-day vicarages belong to an epoch when it was assumed 
that the ministry would be recruited from one class, and when the 
house in which a man lived was some indication of his social rank. 
In the country the parson was a smaller edition of the squire— 
they were naturally thought of together, ‘ parson and squire’ : 
sometimes they were combined in a single individual, the 
‘squarson ’ ; much the same sort of things were expected of both 
—their manner of living, their occupations, their charities. Nowa- 
days they are both under the same cloud. The manor house is 
sold or let, and the squire is living in the dower house or is gone 
altogether ; the size of a man’s house is no longer even remotely 
related to his rank or position. The whole question of vicarages 
needs reconsideration from a strictly utilitarian point of view. 

To begin with, it is essential to have a clear idea of what is 
being aimed at. What are we to regard as satisfactory conditions 
of life for the clergy ? 

In the first place, no one would desire the priesthood to be so 
remunerative as to tempt men without vocation to adopt it as a 
profession—not that, as things are at present, there is much 
fear of that. Honest poverty is no disgrace, and in these post- 
war days carries with it no social disability. On the other hand, 
a priest should be free from financial care not of his own making, 
and be able to give himself wholly to the duties of his calling. His 
wife, if he has one, should not be so much burdened with household 
duties that she has no choice as to the disposal of her time. She 
should not be obliged as a matter of course to undertake parochial 
duties. She will almost always do so of her own accord ; but in 
no other profession is a man’s wife expected to act as her husband’s 
assistant without wages. Further, a clergyman should be able 
to bring up his children in his own station of life. If a man is 
called to the priesthood, it is too much to expect that he should 
not be able to accept the call unless on the understanding that his 
children must sink to the next lower step in the social scale. 

These conditions are scarcely ever to be found except in cases 
where the man is not dependent on his professional income. How 
far they fail of realisation will be seen if a typical case is taken and 
considered. 

An average vicarage consists of three living-rooms and six 
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bedrooms, with, in the country, from a half to three-quarters of 
an acre of garden. A clear 400. a year is accounted a good income, 
An establishment of this kind would not be looked at by a lay- 
man, unless he were prepared to spend at least double the 400, 
of the clergyman, and probably more. To keep up such a house 
two good indoor servants will be required, and at the lowest 
estimate their wages will amount to 50/. a year for the two. The 
garden will require three days’ work a week at least to keep it 
presentable, and the cost of this will amount to another 6o), a 
year. Out of the 400/. a year there is more than a quarter gone 
in wages alone. And this scale assumes that if there are young 
children their mother will take entire charge of them herself. As 
expenditure on this scale cannot possibly be faced, what happens 
is that the man looks after the garden himself, after a fashion, and 
does odd jobs in the house, at the expense either of his parish work 
or his reading, and his wife employs only one maid, and herself 
does the work of a domestic servant. And if the income is much 
under 400/., as it frequently is, it will mean that there is no 
domestic help at all, and the whole of the work of the house falls 
on the wife. If there are children of an age to be educated, the 
difficulty is increased again ; if, on the other hand, there is a 
grown-up daughter at home, things may be a little easier. It 
must be remembered, too, that a much smaller income is often 
combined with a much larger house, that the family consists of 
four or more children, that the garden is larger, and so on. 

All this involves a wholesale departure from the standard 
with which we started. The priest is not free to give his whole 
time to his work, and his work suffers. His wife becomes a 
domestic drudge. Yet these are the conditions with which the 
majority of the clergy are wrestling. They are attempting an 
impossible task. No woman, however willing and energetic, can 
do single-handed the work of the house described above and 
keep it as it ought to be kept. The most she can do is to manage 
it for a limited period at a certain sacrifice of health. The 
unkept gardens, the grubby and comfortless houses that one 
constantly comes across, tell their own tale. The state of things 
is bad for all concerned. It is the main cause of those cases of 
degeneration amongst the country clergy which are so deplorable. 
It is due to this that clergy and their wives who started life as 
educated and cultured people sometimes exhibit in their own 
persons the results of their hopeless struggle against odds. They 
are not to blame, but the system ought not to be tolerated for a 
day. 

It is no easy matter to get a thorough-going reform carried out 
in an institution like the Church of England. Official bodies look 
askance at any suggestion which invites them to depart from their 
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accustomed line of action. Experts are ready to trip you up 
with carefully manipulated statistics. Plausible objections are 
urged to any comprehensive dealing with the problem, and in 
favour of questionable and partial alleviations. Here are some 
of them. A great deal of money is being spent in augmenting 
stipends, and this is gradually effecting all that is necessary. It 
is often quite impossible to dispose of very large houses. Where 
it is possible, a good deal is already being done locally to improve 
matters. The majority of applications received by Queen 
Anne’s Bounty are for permission to increase, and not to diminish, 
the size of vicarages. The new Dilapidations Measure provides 
all the machinery which is necessary for bringing about a better 
state of things. 

It is true that in some districts it is not possible to dispose 
of large houses. But it would often be to the advantage of the 
benefice in the long run to treat it as not possessing a vicarage— 
to pull down the existing house and start fresh ; this is the kind 
of suggestion which the official mind views with horror. Never- 
theless, it is worth serious consideration. It is also true that a 
certain amount is being done locally. This is notably the case 
in the diocese of Worcester, where a committee with the Dean 
of Worcester at its head is going far towards a successful solution 
of the clerical housing problem, and whose methods might well 
be adopted by other dioceses. What the Dilapidations Measure 
will achieve remains to be seen; all that it appears to be able to 
do is the useful operation just referred to—that is, to rebuild a 
house instead of repairing it. 

Applications to Queen Anne’s Bounty for grants towards 
enlargement of houses only show that there are some clergy who 
are possessed of ample means, and who think of adapting their 
present benefices to their own tastes. It is an easy matter for a 
clergyman to exchange his benefice for one with a larger house, 
and to facilitate such exchanges, and so provide for wealthy 
men, should be part of any comprehensive scheme. It would be 
iniquitous for Queen Anne’s Bounty to permit enlargements. 
This has been done in the past on a large scale, and has con- 
tributed to the present position. 

There remains the statement that matters can be improved 
by the augmentation of stipends. This sounds plausible enough, 
but is really entirely misleading. Take the case of a benefice of 
4001. and a house which requires 600l. for its proper upkeep—by 
no Means an unusual state of things. To adjust this by means of 
augmentation will require a capital sum of about 5000/. Aug- 
mentation on such a scale is out of the question. Augmentations 
of stipend are made by the Ecclesiastical Commissioners either on 
the basis of population or in proportion to what can be raised 
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locally. The population basis takes no account of the mainten- 
ance expenses of the vicarage, except to assume that those 
expenses are greater in town than in the country, which is the 
very reverse of the truth. In towns there is water and light laid 
on; in the country the provision of these necessaries involves 
more work and increased expense. In towns, shops, railway and 
motor omnibuses are handy ; in the country some means of trans- 
port must be provided. Taking as our aim the approximation 
of stipends to the necessary scale of expenditure, or vice versé, it 
obviously cannot be reached by a system of augmentation alone, 
and certainly not by the present method of the Commissioners, 

The first and most necessary step in the process of reform must 
be the establishment of a new type of vicarage for the smaller 
livings. It may not be generally known that the Ecclesiastical 
Commissioners do not permit the building of houses under a 
certain size, no matter how small the income of a benefice may be. 
What is needed is a house far smaller than the smallest house 
sanctioned by the Commissioners in exceptional cases. If it 
could be safely assumed that the minimum income of 4ool. 
would shortly be reached for all benefices the problem would 
be simplified ; but the 300/. or even 250/. a year living is still 
with us. A benefice held by me some years ago is a case in 
point. The income is a little over 200/. ; a cottage rented at 12l. 
a year did duty for a vicarage, and before the war a married 
incumbent without children could live comfortably on the income. 
It is now proposed to build a vicarage to the Commissioners’ 
requirements with tiree reception and six bed rooms at a cost of 
about 2400/1. The effect will be to make it impossible for an 
incumbent without private means to live there in comfort or 
even decency. 

What is needed is a house that can be worked without servants, 
or at the most with occasional daily help, and the working of 
which will not put any great burden on the incumbent and his 
wife. There would be one large living-room, combined with the 
entrance-hall, and containing the staircase. There would have 
to be a small study. The kitchen would also be the dining-room. 
The main difficulty of doing without servants is connected with 
the serving of meals, and this work is immensely lightened by 
serving the meal in the same place where it is cooked. Having 
meals in the kitchen is a departure from the conventional standard 
of gentility, but some departure from convention must be made, 
and few of the clergy are at present drawn from the class which 
would be most concerned about a detail of this kind. If some of 
the future wives of the new candidates for the ministry are 
inclined to look upon marriage with a clergyman as a step up 
in the social scale, and to have hankerings after ‘ gentility,’ the 
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goner they are cured of it the better for all concerned. The 
house would have three bedrooms, which would be sufficient for 
4 married man with two children, and leave a spare room for 
gecasional use. There would be an electric plant for light and 
pumping. Queen Anne’s Bounty do not favour private electric 
lighting plants for vicarages, mainly on account of the risk of 
deterioration during a long vacancy ; but no other lighting system 
gets over the difficulty of pumping water. There would be hot 
water laid on in the bedrooms—not a great expense if it is done at 
the time the house is built. There would be a small garden just 
sufficient to give the house a tidy and attractive appearance, and 
which could be kept in order without difficulty in spare time. 

A prominent member of the Board of Queen Anne’s Bounty, 
in criticism of this cottage vicarage, remarked that ‘ the best type 
of man would not consent to live in a workman’s cottage.’ To 
this the answer is that the house described above is very far 
removed from a workman’s cottage, and that the wives of many 
of the clergy are at presérit doing all their own’ housework under 
nothing like such commfortable conditions. Any clergyman who 
dects to live in a large house whicl he cainnot*afford tor the sake 
of appearances, and whio-is-willing to subjett his wife to the worry 
and discomfort and hard werk’ which it entails,:can certainly not 
be described as ‘ the best type ot man.’ “The snialler livings with 
these small houses would for the most part be held by the younger 
men as their first benefice. In due time, as families increased in 
size, they would under a proper system be advanced to benefices 
with a larger income and a larger house. 

This supposes a new classification of livings, adequate 
machinery for the disposal of existing houses, and some modifica- 
tion of tenure which would make it. more easy to move clergy 
from one parish to another. Obviously this could not be accom- 
plished all at once, but when it is remembered how much the 
Church Assembly has been able to get done in less than six years 
it does not seem at all impossible of achievement within a com- 
paratively short time. What is needed to begin with is that this, 
or something like it, should be accepted as an ideal to which to 
work. Up to the present the vicarage has been left altogether out 
ofaccount. Once let it be recognised that it is not always necessary 
for the clergy to live in the style of the lesser landed gentry before 
the war, and that it is most undesirable for them to live in a style 
which is quite beyond their income, and there are no insuperable 
difficulties in the way of a gradual and fairly rapid change. 

There is not at present in existence any classification of 
vicarages according to their size, their relation to the income of 
the benefice, and their estimated cost of upkeep. Information 
under the first two heads would not be difficult to obtain. The 
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estimated cost of living in a particular house is a more complicated 
matter. The kind of details which would be required are—(a) the 
number of stairs and the amount of space apart from rooms (if 
any male reader doubts the importance of this in connection with 
the running expenses. of a house, let him reverse the apostolic 
injunction and ‘ ask his wife at home ’) ; (6) to what extent labour- 
saving appliances are available; (c) whether there is a public 
supply of electric light or gas ; (d) whether water has to be pumped 
by hand ; (e) the distance from shops and railway station ; (f) the 
character of the neighbourhood, and whether there are special 
circumstances which increase the cost of living—whether it is 
necessary for the incumbent to maintain a certain class of estab- 
lishment. 

Now here is a revolutionary proposal. This sort of information 
could never be got from the clergy by correspondence. They are 
called upon as it is, ad,mauscam, to make returns on all sorts of 
subjects, and these; everlasting -quesiionnaires are already sus- 
pected to be a means of obtaining an indirect. contribution towards 
the cost of lighting fires in episcopal palaées. Yet another of a 
still more. intimate cuaracter--would not be well received. The 
most satisfactory way to collect information from the clergy is in 
a personal interview. In every murai deanery there are one or two 
clergy who have some.means, gf getting about, motor cycle or car, 
and with their help and a minimum of organisation the business 
could be carried through in the inside of a fortnight. The main 
objection to it is that it is not the usual way, and this is a powerful 
argument to some minds. The next step would be to grade the 
parishes in some such manner as the following. 

1. Parishes which are exceptional in character. (a) Mother 
parishes of large towns which it is essential should be held by men 
of some standing. (0) Parishes where an unmarried vicar is 
advisable, and where the clergy would live in a clergy house. 
(c) Parishes, for instance in the West End of London, where it is 
advisable for the vicar to live in much the same style as the 
people to whom he ministers. (d) A limited number of parishes 
with very large houses which could be kept for the present for the 
decreasing number of wealthy men in the priesthood. 

2. Parishes in which conditions are satisfactory—that is, 
where the incumbent can live on the income of the benefice, in 
the vicarage house, with a reasonable degree of comfort. 

3. Parishes which could be made satisfactory by augmentation 
of the stipend, or by the alteration and modernising of the 
vicarage. 

4. Parishes which would require an augmentation of income 
of 50 to 100 per cent. or more before the house could be main- 
tained on the income. These are the cases in which the house 
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must be got rid of somehow, even if it has to be pulled down. 
This is nothing like so wild or costly an expedient as it sounds. 
At the worst the cost of demolition and the sale of materials would 
belance. Taking the capital cost of a moderate augmentation 
of stipend if the old house had been allowed to remain, and adding 
to it the difference (capitalised) between the rates on the old house 
and the new and the difference in the annual contribution under 
the Dilapidations Measure, and you have gone a good way towards 
the cost of building the cottage vicarage. 

Modification of tenure, which would facilitate movement from 
one benefice to another, is a far more difficult matter. Other 
reforms are closely connected with it—the revision of Church Law 
and the Ecclesiastical Courts, the method of making appointments 
to the Episcopate ; and it is not likely that the House of Clergy 
of the Church Assembly will consent to any modification of the 
freehold until such other questions are settled and they can see a 
clear road ahead. A great deal can be done in the meantime, and 
under the existing tenure clergy will not decline to move from one 
parish to another if the move is obviously to their advantage. 
The common complaint is not that they are too often uprooted, 
but that they are not given the opportunity to move as much as 
they would like. 

The glebe house, in the minds of present day Englishmen, is 
associated with the identification of the clergy with the gentry 
and with the thought of the Church of England as a class organisa- 
tion. This association of idea by no means represents accurate 
history. If during the last century it had some foundation of 
fact, it has none to-day. But there is still a widespread feeling in 
ecclesiastical circles that the vicarage house represents a standard 
which ought not to be departed from, that it is bound up with 
the dignity of the clerical profession, with its social status and 
prestige, and so forth. And this although there is not the remotest 
chance of the clergy being able in the future to live up to it. It is 
far wiser to recognise facts. The need of the future for the Church 
of England is a priesthood wholeheartedly devoted to its sacred 
duty and doing its work with efficient thoroughness. There is no 
necessity for the ministry to be well paid, and, to do them justice, 
that is the last thing which the clergy desire. They knew when 
they were ordained that they had nothing to look forward to in 
that respect. They have, however, a right to expect that they 
will be allowed to do their work under conditions which enable 
them to produce work of the best quality. Some few men can 
work and be happy in a pigsty; most are dependent to some 
extent upon environment. The large, comfortless, ill-furnished 
rooms with inadequate fires, with an outlook on an untidy wilder- 
hess of garden, which is the common result of living in a house too 
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big for the income which goes with it, is not conducive to the best 
work. The knowledge that his wife is overworked, and is un- 
provided for in the future, or that he has round his neck a load of 
debt, still further detracts from a priest’s all-round usefulness, 

A small house and humble establishment involves no loss of 
social status or prestige. The commercial class in towns and in 
the neighbourhood of certain industrial centres where ‘ money 
talks’ may occasionally, but not often, make mistakes, but the 
English peasantry and working people in general possess an 
unerring scent for breeding and will not be taken in, however 
large or small the establishment a clergyman keeps up. 

It is not much use to look for a lead in this matter from the 
clergy in the Church Assembly. The House of Clergy consists of 
some 300 of the most well-to-do clerics in England. One third are 
dignitaries holding the better-paid posts. To hold the office of 
proctor, unless a man lives within easy reach of London, costs 
50l. or 601. a year or more. Only clergy who do not feel the pinch 
of clerical poverty can accept office. They are well aware of the 
facts, so well aware that they have ceased to be seriously per- 
turbed by them. They would like to see things altered, but they 
have been brought up to dislike above all things taking strong and 
drastic action. Their disinclination-to act is accentuated by their 
not liking to appear to be fighting for their own hand. 

The laity, on the other hand, have the welfare of the clergy at 
heart. They are not so fully aware of the facts of the case, but 
they have a stronger and readier grasp of a subject from the 
business point of view, and when once facts are brought home to 
them they do not hesitate to act quickly and with decision. As 
is shown by the progress of the Pension Scheme, they are inclined 
to thrust upon the clergy what they consider is good for them, 
whether the clergy like it or not. 

It is in the hope that the laity, inside the Church Assembly 
and without, will realise the need for immediate and strenuous 
action, and will get to work, that this article has been written. 


H, CHALMER BELL. 














THE ENGLISH AGRICULTURAL CO-OPERATIVE 
MOVEMENT 


A REPLY 


In an article published in the September number of The Nine- 
teenth Century Mr. L. F. Easterbrook reviews what he considers 
to be-the failure of agricultural co-operation in England, and 
draws the conclusion that joint-stock companies are likely to 
provide farmers with the necessary business organisation which, 
he states, they have failed to secure through co-operative societies. . 
At the present time the methods of marketing agricultural 
produce in England are being reviewed with care both by the 
Government and by agriculturists, and it is important that all 
information given to the public on the subject should be accurate. 
It is, therefore, especially unfortunate that Mr. Easterbrook has 
not been more careful in his statements. Apart from matters 
concerning only English agriculture, to which it is intended in 
the main to confine this article, two misstatements by Mr. Easter- 
brook are so seriously misleading that they require correction. 
He states that ‘in Ireland co-operation gained no ground so long 
as agriculturists had a landlord behind them.’ The first Land 
Act to effect appreciably the conversion of Irish tenants into 
freeholders was the Irish Land Act of 1903. At that date the 
agricultural co-operative movement in Ireland was in its fourteenth 
year, and consisted of 840 agricultural co-operative societies with 
a combined annual turnover of one and a third million pounds. 
The movement also had its non-trading headquarters in Dublin, 
and its own weekly paper, the Irish Homestead. During the five 
years immediately preceding the passing of the Irish Land Act 
of 1903 the number of agricultural societies increased threefold 
and their combined turnover was doubled.+ During the five 
years immediately after the passing of the Act the corresponding 
increases were—in the number of societies, about 5 per cent. (from 
840 to 881) ; and in turnover, about 70 per cent. (from one and a 
third to two and a quarter millions approximately).1_ Mr. Easter- 
1 Vide Report of the Irish Agricultural Organisation Society for year ending 
March 1923, Table XIII., p. 129. 
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brook’s contention that agricultural co-operation cannot be 
expected under the landlord and tenant system therefore finds 
no support from the experiences of Ireland. 

Later in his article, in support of his advocacy of joint-stock 
companies, Mr. Easterbrook writes, ‘ they exist in Canada, where 
our kinsmen have preserved the same love of individualism,’ the 
inference being that Canadian farmers have not adopted co-opera- 
tive methods. 

The following extract from a speech made at a Conference of 
agricultural co-operators at the British Empire Exhibition, 
Wembley, on July 29, 1924, will suffice to correct Mr. Easter- 
brook’s interpretation of current Canadian methods. In moving 
the following resolution, which was subsequently carried unani- 
mously by the conference, 


That a complete system of co-operative marketing of agricultural produce 
involving the group pooling and regulation of supplies is necessary if 
producers are to secure fair returns from their produce, 


the Hon. Charles A. Dunning, Prime Minister of Saskatchewan, 
and formerly the first general manager of the Saskatchewan 
Co-operative Elevator Company, said : 


. . . You cannot go on year after year losing money on your farm 
and getting deeper into debt ; there is only one end to that, your mortgagee 
will put you off. So half the farmers of Saskatchewan, more than half the 
farmers of Alberta, and nearly half the farmers of Manitoba have banded 
themselves together in what is called the Co-operative Wheat Producers, 
Limited, for the purpose of marketing their wheat—they are not touching 
any other grain at present, just wheat. They bind themselves each one 
in an ironclad contract to turn over to the pool every bushel of wheat they 
produce for sale for the next five years. There is nothing in the contract 
regarding what the pool will pay them for it—that cannot be determined. 
The pool, composed of themselves, merely agrees in the contiruct to make 
an initial payment when the wheat is delivered, to sell all the wheat of all 
the farmers to the best advantage, and then to return to those producing 
it pro vata any balance remaining on hand over and above the initial 
payment... .? 


Mr. Easterbrook has evidently not been closely associated 
with the agricultural co-operative movement in England, for his 
description of the two central federations of the movement is 
wholly inaccurate. First, he states that the Agricultural Organisa- 
tion Society was ‘ created by the Government to educate the rural 
population in the potential benefits of agricultural co-operation.’ 

The facts are as follows. The Agricultural Organisation 
Society was established in 1901, by private enterprise, as a 
non-trading body for th= promotion of better business methods 
among English farmers, especially in respect of the purchase of 


* Agricultural Co-operation in the British Empire, p. 174: Survey and Report 
of Conference, 1924, issued by the Horace Plunkett Foundation (Routledge). 
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farm requirements. It was financed for seven years by private 
subscriptions and the affiliation fees of the agricultural co-opera- 
tive societies which it caused to be established. The subscribed 
income of the society began in 1908 to be supplemented by State 
grants in respect of small holdings, and subsequently by grants 
made under the Development Act of 1909. Throughout its 
career of twenty-three years, however, the Agricultural Organisa- 
tion Society was a voluntary organisation, independent of State 
control. By 1924 agricultural co-operative societies had become 
established in most parts of England, and a central propagandist 
body was no longer essential. Among the existing societies, 
those which were prosperous objected to subscribe to a central 
society, a chief function of which had become to advise the less 
efficient societies. The State also was not prepared to pay for 
such work, which, in a co-operative movement, ought to be self- 
supporting. While the foregoing circumstances were indicating 
to an increasing extent that the Agricultural Organisation Society 
had completed its work among farmers, an alternative organisa- 
tion, the National Farmers’ Union, had been steadily gaining 
ground. At the same time the Ministry of Agriculture, which 
for a long period had been active in the scientific and technical 
branches of agriculture, decided to develop its economic section 
by establishing a branch to deal with marketing and co-operative 
organisation. 

Accordingly, in 1924 the Agricultural Organisation Society 
arranged to continue its work only in respect of allotments and 
small holdings.* Its activities in respect of farmers’ co-operative 
societies were brought to an end, administrative and executive 
work being taken over by the National Farmers’ Union, while 
the Ministry of Agriculture undertook the investigation of market- 
ing and co-operative methods. 

Mr. Easterbrook is equally incorrect in his description of the 
second central society of the agricultural co-operative movement, 
the Agricultural Wholesale Society. This he describes as ‘a 
parent society ’ formed to buy in bulk for local affiliated societies, 
and as ‘ having done excellently so long as the war lasted.’ The 
facts are that the Agricultural Wholesale Society was not estab- 
lished until 1918, the year in which the war terminated, and, far 
from being a parent society, it evolved by an exactly opposite 
process. 

Every argument which can be used to cause farmers to pool 
their marketing by forming local co-operative societies applies 
with equal force to the societies as regards the federation of their 


* The parent society was wound up, and a new society, consisting of the same 
personnel as the allotments and small holdings branch of the parent society, 
was registered as ‘ The Allotments Organisation Society.’ P 
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trading activities. It is of small advantage to eliminate from the 
first stage of marketing waste and inefficiency if these are allowed 
to continue in the further stages. Accordingly, in all co-operative 
movements there comes a time when it is to the advantage of 
local co-operative societies so to federate among themselves that 
their buying and selling can be pooled through one or more central 
wholesale institutions. It is, however, difficult to decide at 
exactly what moment, and in exactly what form, this second stage 
of a co-operative movement should be attempted. 

In England the agricultural co-operative movement had 
developed mainly for the purchase of seeds, fertilisers, feeding- 
stuffs, and other farm requirements, and the chief type of local 
co-operative society had concentrated mainly upon this class of 
trading, each for an area approximating usually to that of a 
county It is to be expected, therefore, that the first form of 
central federation would be a wholesale society, which could buy 
in bulk the requirements of the local co-operative societies, 
The great agricultural activity caused by the war no doubt 
influenced the leaders of the agricultural co-operative movement 
when, in 1918, they decided to establish in London the Agricultural 
Wholesale Society. At that time all trading conditions were 
abnormal, and the new Wholesale joined in the post-war boom, 
only to find itself stranded in the subsequent slump among large 
stocks and falling markets, conditions which simultaneously were 
embarrassing the local societies and preventing them from giving 
the support in capital and trade of which their central federation 
was in dire need. The failure and closing of the Agricultural 
Wholesale Society in 1924 has been a serious blow to English 
agricultural co-operation, and it will take time for English farmers 
to appreciate that failure was due, not to the system of federated 
trade, but to the misjudgment of the conditions under which 
federation can be successfully attempted. It is desirable also to 
remember that the Agricultural Wholesale Society failed at a time 
when few established businesses were free from anxiety, and when 
failure overtook many of the younger joint-stock enterprises. 

It will now be convenient to criticise Mr. Easterbrook’s 
general conclusion, that joint-stock companies would provide 
farmers satisfactorily with the business organisation which they 
need. Here Mr. Easterbrook follows at least one distinguished 
agriculturist, who has recently confused the words ‘ co-operation ’ 
and ‘combination.’ It is true that, if English farmers are to 
retain their position as a prosperous part of modern society, they, 
like the members of all other industries, must combine in their 
business activities. Until they do so they cannot secure the 
efficient grading and regulation of supplies, and the economies in 
transport and management, which are essential to success in 
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modern markets. Mr. Easterbrook, however, attaches no import- 
ance to the manner in which combination is effected. 

After all, [he says] from the farmer’s point of view, combination is the 
chief thing that is required to improve his conditions and remove inequali- 
ties of trading; . . . there is no reason why a system of joint-stock com- 
panies should not replace farmers’ co-operative societies and secure identical 
benefits. 


In order to judge the value of Mr. Easterbrook’s opinion, it 
is necessary to note accurately the exact purposes for which it is 
proposed that agriculturists should combine, and the exact 
differences between joint-stock and co-operative organisation. 

Agricultural prosperity depends upon good prices for good 
produce. For produce to be good and constantly improving it 
is increasingly necessary for the farmer in person to direct his 
farm. Under present conditions he devotes much time to buying 
and selling as an individual in local markets. In this he and his 
fellow-farmers are in competition, and so are driving prices against 
themselves. They know less of markets and prices, and have 
less experience of trading, than the traders with whom they deal, . 
and in the majority of cases the trader inevitably gets the best of 
the bargain. Small-scale trading of this kind also does not 
permit agriculturists to buy their requirements upon favourable 
conditions, and it prevents the grading and regulation of their 
produce, which consequently is outclassed by the bulked and 
graded produce from overseas. 

The social aspect of marketing by individual farmers has 
also lost much of its charm. The isolation of the farm, which 
formerly was only relieved by market. day in the market town, 
has been removed. Wireless installations now connect the farmer 
hourly with the outside world, while motor cars enable him to 
spend his leisure where and with whom he pleases. The telephone, 
also, is steadily making its way into rural areas. In fact, the 
old-fashioned market-day and the old-fashioned method of market- 
ing have both outlived their usefulness. The former is already 
being superseded. The latter needs urgently to be replaced by a 
system which will secure for the farmer three things—first, effective 
control over wholesale marketing ; second, a full reward for his skill 
asa producer, through more favourable net prices ; and third, relief 
from the regular waste of time involved hitherto in local marketing. 

Which alternative system of organisation, joint-stock or co- 
operative, is the more likely to achieve these objects ? 

Joint-stock companies have proved invaluable for organising 
vast quantities of scattered savings for use in bulk as capital, 
Many important enterprises, possessing no initial capital or credit 
of their own, and which otherwise could not have been promoted, 
owe their success to joint-stock finance. Joint-stock companies, 
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also, have proved a convenient form of speculative investment 
for all classes of investors. 

Joint-stock investors, however, have only one constant 
interest in their companies—the receipt of the highest dividends 
consistent with the security of capital ; their one problem is how 
far additional risk to capital may be taken in order to increase 
income. Hardly ever have they any personal interest in the 
business of their company, and they will normally transfer their 
money from one company to another if thereby they can gain 
any pecuniary advantage. 

These characteristics of the joint-stock company, which make 
it so suitable for speculators and for speculative enterprises, make 
it equally unsuitable for agricultural business. Agriculturists 
seldom have need for special investment facilities, for, as a body, 
they have no surplus money for investment outside their land, 
Landowners have sunk the bulk of their capital in the improve- 
ment of their land, and require as income and for estate expenses 
the small rate of interest which they receive in the form of rent. 
Farmers, similarly, require all their capital for stocking their 
farms, and for meeting current expenses pending the sale of their 
produce. Far from requiring external facilities for investment, 
agriculturists normally suffer from having inadequate capital 
for the full development of their land. It is not surprising, 
therefore, that they have hitherto been content to leave to others 
the organisation and financing of most marketing operations, 

Almost as intelligible, and equally unfortunate, is the failure 
of the mass of English consumers to make any attempt to deal 
directly with producers. Being for the most part busy town- 
dwellers, consumers have been content, provided that they could 
get what they wanted where and when they pleased, to pay for 
their food whatever prices the shops demanded. 

The two classes chiefly concerned in agricultural business, 
being thus too poor on the one side and too much occupied on the 
other to attempt direct dealings, have created a perfect atmosphere 
for the growth of middlemen. And it is to the credit of middlemen 
that they have exploited this situation to the full. They have 
wedged themselves firmly into every crevice between producer 
and consumer, and have organised themselves with increasing 
efficiency on the principle of paying to the producer the least 
that he will take while continuing to produce and charging to 
the consumer the most that he will pay while continuing to buy. 
The admirable reports issued in 1924 by the Linlithgow Committee, 
on the Distribution and Prices of Agricultural Produce, show 
clearly the serious evils of the middleman situation. 

The Linlithgow Committee, however, puts upon middlemen 
some of the blame for their excessive development and for their 
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comparatively large profits. The middlemen, however, cannot 
justly be blamed. They have merely developed themselves to 
a high stage of efficiency for the system of bargain-making, to 
which our civilisation has so much devoted itself, and they 
necessarily and justly score heavily off producers and consumers, 
who, while equally anxious to make good bargains, have made no 
attempt to organise for the purpose. 

In the early days of trade, when all communications were 

imitive, an enterprising class of middlemen, to connect widely 
separated producers and consumers, was a valuable factor of 
trade organisation. Modern communications, however, now 
permit of such quick and frequent contact between producers and 
consumers the world over, that the véle of the middleman is 
changing from that of a valuable connecting link into that of an 
expensive obstacle. The present disadvantages of middlemen 
are to be overcome, however, not by criticising their efficient 
organisation for separating producers and consumers, but by so 
organising producers and consumers that they can inter-trade 
directly, and thus gradually divide between them the necessary 
work of distribution. In this process middlemen would slowly 
be absorbed. 

Leaving aside, as outside the scope of this article, any further 
teference to the important matter of organising the buyers and 
consumers of foodstuffs, we can return to the other half of the 
problem, the organisation of the producers and sellers. To form 
joint-stock companies would make the agriculturist’s position 
worse than ever, for he would merely exchange control by trading 
middlemen for control by speculating shareholders. These 
would snap up shares in all the more remunerative parts of 
marketing and leave the farmer to finance the rest. Not only 
$0, but the directors of the suggested joint-stock companies would 
necessarily have to secure as big dividends as possible for their 
shareholders, and so would perpetuate, in a more severe and 
impersonal form, the old middleman evil of paying the producer 
the least that he would take. ‘ The devil you know is better than 
the devil you don’t know,’ and agriculturists would be wise to 
(ling affectionately to the existing middlemen were the only 
alternative a class of financial speculators. Fortunately for 
agriculturists, co-operative societies provide another and a satis- 
factory alternative. 

Whereas in a joint-stock company membership usually is 
open to anyone who can afford to pay for shares, in a co-operative 
society there normally is, and there always should be, required 
also some form of undertaking that the member will support the 
society by trading through it. Even where no such condition is 


made, a second characteristic of the co-operative society safeguards 
Vo. XCVIII—No. 586 3N 
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it against the entry of speculating shareholders. Whereas in a 
joint-stock company interest on share capital increases with the 
prosperity of the business, and a shareholder may buy as many 
shares as he can get, in a co-operative society interest is normally 
fixed at some low percentage corresponding with the yield of 
trustee securities, and shareholding is restricted to a maximum 
of 2001. No speculator, therefore, could possibly desire to 
become a shareholder in a co-operative society. As a result, in 
an agricultural co-operative society membership in practice is 
confined to agriculturists. The first great advantage of the 
co-operative society over the joint-stock company as applied to 
agricultural business is that control, which is the possession of 
shareholders, remains in the hands of agriculturists. 

As regards the second object of the farmer’s trading organisa- 
tion, to secure for him a just reward for his skill as a producer, 
again the suitability of the co-operative society and the 
unsuitability of the joint-stock company are apparent. In a 
joint-stock company most profit goes to the member who 
holds the most shares, regardless of whether or not he has done 
any trading with the company. In a co-operative society, on the 
contrary, the net savings upon purchases and the net profits 
upon sales are distributed among shareholders, not in proportion 
to their shares, but in proportion to the trade which they have 
individually effected through the society. That is to say, the 
society arranges to pay its expenses, and then hands over to its 
members, in their just proportions, all the financial advantages 
resulting from pooled business. 

If, for the reasons just stated, agriculturists reject joint-stock 
organisation, can they, in the absence of adequate spare funds 
of their own, raise by other means the necessary capital? Here 
comes into play one of the few substantial advantages which 
agriculture possesses over other industries. The landowner in 
the actual value of his land and the farmer in the potential value 
of his growing crops and stock possess ample credit of the highest 
class for financing marketing operations. All that is needed is 
so to organise this credit that it can be accepted by bankers or 
the State as security for loans. This object could not be achieved 
under joint-stock organisation. For the members of a joint-stock 
company are constantly changing, their residences may be widely 
scattered, and their possessions, other than their shares, are 
unlikely to be known. An agricultural co-operative society, on 
the other hand, consists of residents in the same locality, who are 
known personally to each other and to the local banks. As soon 
as they have registered their society they can always provide 
some form of personal guarantees for loans which bankers will 
accept. Where, as in India to-day, the co-operative organisation 
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of credit has to be undertaken among small and uneducated 

ts of little substance, unlimited liability for loans is imposed 

members—that is, each member is individually responsible 
for the whole loan, and the State or bank thus covers its loans 
by a multitude of small and weak guarantees instead of by a few 
strong ones. In proportion as the standard of farms and farmers 
rises, So can be reduced the individual responsibility of collective 
borrowers. Under English conditions, unlimited liability is 
wholly unsuitable and unnecessary. The organised pooling, 
through a co-operative society, of the produce of a group of 
English farms will of itself provide ample security for a substantial 
joan. Where, as in the case of a society needing costly buildings 
and equipment, the capital assets do noi represent adequate 
credit, the banks will usually make supplementary loans, secured 
upon the collective or individual guarantees of members. Reliance 
upon individual guarantors is desirable only to a distinctly limited 
extent, -and in most cases should be replaced by State loans. The 
extent and desirability of a co-operative credit system based upon 
State loans, however, cannot be determined until agriculturists 
have fully organised their own resources and can estimate with 
accuracy what further capital is needed. The principle of a 
State-aided credit scheme for agriculture has repeatedly been 
approved by Parliament, and there is little doubt that any British 
Government would advance the funds required to finance a 
scheme which agriculturists can show to be sound and necessary. 
There is also little doubt that in this way agriculturists would 
obtain supplementary capital far more cheaply than by any 
attempt to attract the investing public through joint-stock methods. 

Theoretically, therefore, it is evident that co-operative 
societies can provide agriculturists with an efficient system of 
marketing which would automatically remain under their own 
control, and which would reward each farmer according to his 
skill as a producer. It is equally evident that neither of these 
essential results can be expected from combinations registered as 
joint-stock companies. 

How far is this theoretical comparison supported by practical 
experience in England? Joint-stock companies for agricultural 
business have been tried in England on a considerable scale, but 
have tended to disappear. The most conspicuous example has 
been ‘The British Produce Supply Association,’ which was 
established in 1896 by Lord Winchilsea as a limited liability 
company with a capital of 50,000/., and which finally failed in 1g00. 

While Lord Winchilsea’s joint-stock experiment had been 
working out its negative results, a combination of circumstances 

* Vide The Co-operative Purchase of Agricultural Requisites, p. 1, issued by 


the Ministry of Agriculture and Fisheries, 1925. 
3N2 
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had been directing agricultural attention towards co-operative 
methods. In 1891 the Central Chamber of Agriculture appointed 
a Committee to search for some relief from agricultural depression 
through the co-operative purchase of requirements ; and in 1896 
a second Committee was appointed to explore the possibilities of 
the co-operative sale of produce. Across the Channel the Danish 
farmers were already building up a co-operative organisation, 
which has since become so widely appreciated ; while in Ireland 
since 1889 Sir Horace Plunkett and his supporters had been 
successfully developing their rural reforms on the motto of 
* Better farming, better business, better living,’ and starting with 
co-operative organisation for better business. 

For sixty years, also, the co-operative movement among 
consumers in the English and Scotch towns had been successfully 
developing from the initial efforts of the twenty-eight Rochdale 
pioneers. 

This combination of circumstances caused English agricul- 
turists to establish in rgo1, as stated previously, a central co-opera- 
tive propagandist body, the Agricultural Organisation Society 
for England and Wales, taking as their model the Irish Agricultural 
Organisation Society, which since 1894 had been directing the 
Irish movement. Similar societies were established in Scotland 
in 1905, and in Wales in 1922.. In all four countries, although the 
co-operative turnover is still only a small fraction of the total 
agricultural turnover, substantial progress has been made. The 
last statistics published for England by the Agricultural Organisa- 
tion Society were for 1922, when there were 255 local agricultural 
co-operative societies with a combined turnover of about 
11,000,0001. Of this turnover, about one-half arose from sales of 
produce and one-half from the purchase of requirements. For Wales 
in 1922 the co-operative turnover was approximately 1,250,000/. in 
the purchase of requirements, and 250,000/. in sales of produce. 

The figures for co-operative sales of produce in England and 
Wales in 1923-24, recently published by the Ministry of Agricul- 
ture,5 indicate a total turnover of slightly under 5,000,000)., 
distributed among 181 societies, and made up as follows : 


£ 
Live stock . 3 . ‘ - , 1,457,000 
Dairy produce ‘ ‘ : ; 1,448,000 
Bacon factories and slaughter-houses i I, 110,000 
Eggs and poultry . = ‘ ; _ 349,000 
Fruit and vegetables. : . ; 302,000 
Wool . ° ; ‘ P ' : 200,000 


Total . : ; ‘ .  £4,866,000 


5 The Co-operative Marketing of Agricultural Produce in England and Wales, 
p. 176. 
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The corresponding figures issued by the Ministry ® for the 
of requirements are 193 societies, with a combined 
annual turnover of 8,203,0001. 

The Agricultural Organisation Society also succeeded in 
organising over 100,000 small-holders and allotment-holders in 
over 800 societies, and these, especially in the case of allotments, 
are both vigorous in themselves and are steadily federating in 
large groups, each centred upon one of the big towns. They 
are also maintaining their central office and their journal. 
Although the combined turnover of these societies is only about 
170,000/., and they therefore do not constitute a serious factor 
of co-operative trade, their value to agriculturists is very great. 
Being for the most part townsmen by profession, the allotment- 
holders have made the cultivation of the soil their chief hobby, 
aad in this they are working upon co-operative lines. No better 
connecting link between country and town could be desired. 
English customs and English legislation must necessarily be 
guided mainly by the large urban majority in the population. 
The more that urban dwellers take to co-operative gardening, 
the greater will be the chance of a full understanding of the 
agricultural minority, and of sympathy and help in its marketing 
problems. 

As a result of twenty-four years’ work the English agricultural 
co-operative movement can thus point to about 100,000 ” agricul- 
turists organised in 374 societies, with an annual trade of 
8,000,000/. in purchases and of 5,000,000/. in sales of produce, and 
to another 100,000 small-holders and allotment-holders organised 
in 800 societies, which are rapidly federating in groups. 

Very great indirect advantages from the co-operative move- 
ment have also been derived by farmers, both inside and outside 
the movement. In many instances the starting of co-operative 
purchase by farmers has caused the lowering of traders’ prices ; 
and the fact that an agricultural co-operative society exists in a 
district is a constant factor in stabilising prices. These facts 
explain the strong and natural hostility which traders have so 
frequently shown towards new co-operative societies.*® 

It must be a matter of opinion, therefore, whether or not 
these results can accurately be called a failure, due regard being 
paid to the difficulties caused by the war, by the acute agricultural 


* The Co-operative Purchase of Agricultural Requisites, p. 103. 

7 As many farmers belong to more than one society, the tota number of 
agricultural co-operators can only be estimated. 

* E.g., the co-operative smithies, recently established by farme's in Aberdeen- 
shire, have to send to England for their materials, as they are boycotted by the 
traders of their own country. They have nevertheless been able to reduce sub- 
stantially the farmers’ costs in horse-shoeing and in implement-repairs, and they 
are already contemplating the manufacture of a standard pattern of plough. 
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depression at both the beginning and the end of the period, and 
by the intense opposition raised against new co-operative societies 
by established businesses. 

In making the foregoing case for co-operative as against 
joint-stock organisation in agricultural business it is not implied 
that past experiences in the co-operative movement have been 
wholly satisfactory. Many of the serious defects of the move- 
ment, Which Mr. Easterbrook has pointed out, can, however, be 
traced to the circumstances under which the co-operative move- 
ment was started. It was then definitely a movement directed 
and financed by public-spirited persons to help agriculture, and 
especially the smaller agriculturists, through bad times. Hence 
it became a habit to ask persons to support the movement rather 
as a favour, and the same atmosphere extended to the enrolment 
of members in many of the societies. This was most unfortunate, 
Not only did it tend to keep out the more substantial farmers, 
who had a wholesome dislike of appearing to be helped, but it 
also prevented a society from imposing upon its members those 
conditions which it was entitled to impose and which were essential 
to success. The absence of definite contracts, whereby members 
bound themselves to give to their society the whole of their trade, 
or a stated minimum quantity of trade, for a reasonable and 
stated period, has been the main cause of nearly all the financial 
trouble of the movement. The pools of produce, which agricul- 
turists overseas have recently organised, are all based upon legal 
contracts between producers and their central selling agency, and 
there is nothing to prevent the rapid introduction of similar 
business methods into English co-operative societies. Already, 
in some societies, definite contracts between the societies and their 
members are made. An excellent example is the recent scheme 
for the co-operative sale of the hop crops of 1925-29 which the 
Farmers’ Union has just succeeded in launching. It is based 
upon contracts between a new agricultural co-operative society, 
‘The English Hop Growers, Limited,’ and its members, who 
constitute a large majority of English growers, whereby each 
member guarantees to sell through the society during the next 
five years the whole of his hop crop. This is an admirable start 
in co-operative enterprise by the Farmers’ Union, and it may be 
hoped that the Union will succeed in introducing similarly business- 
like methods of co-operation among the other large groups of 
agricultural producers. 

The Ministry of Agriculture, also, is showing activity along 
very useful lines. Its marketing and co-operation branch has 
already issued several valuable surveys of co-operative under- 
takings, and further investigations of commodity marketing are 
now being made. 
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The new chapter of co-operation in English agriculture, 
which began on the closing in 1924 of the Agricultural Organisa- 
tion Society, has thus opened well, and it only remains for the 
mass of English farmers to play their part. No experienced 
agriculturist will deny that if he starves his land or his stock his 
farming in the long run cannot prosper. Nature pays well for 
services rendered, but she never gives something for nothing. 
Business is equally businesslike. If agriculturists want their 
co-operative societies to thrive, they must feed them with business 
as regularly and as adequately as they feed their live stock with 
food. If English farmers will appreciate this truth, and will 
realise that through an efficient co-operative movement they 
can both finance and control successfully the marketing of what 
is already the best produce in the world, there is no reason why 
imported produce should not in future merely supplement and 
not replace the full output of English land. 

What the full output is to be depends upon factors beyond 
the control of agriculturists. The intensity of production will 
vary with the pressure of the demand, and it is for the nation as a 
whole to decide what the demand shall be. That, however, is 
another problem. However large or small the véle assigned by 
the nation to English farmers, there will always remain for them 
the same urgent duty, both to the country and to themselves, of 
placing their produce on the market as efficiently as possible. 
And a case has not yet been made to disprove the contention, 
increasingly supported by agriculturists throughout the world, 
that agriculture can seek most hopefully for successful marketing 
through the adoption of co-operative methods. 


RoNALD HaART-SYNNOT. 


OXFORD, 
November 1925. 


® As a connecting link between the English agricultural co-operative move- 
ment and similar movements elsewhere in the Empire, it is of interest to record 
that, as a result of a request made by a meeting of agricultural co-operators from 
all parts of the Empire which was held at the British Empire Exhibition in 1924, 
the Horace Plunkett Foundation in 1925 established at 10, Doughty Street, 
W.C. 1, the nucleus of a clearing house of information concerning agricultural 
co-operation in English-speaking countries. The Foundation has also moved to 
the same address its Co-operative Reference Library from Dublin, with a view to 
making it more accessible to agriculturists in the Empire. 
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THE GROATS OF JOHN O’GROAT’S 


PoPULAR tradition has played havoc with the history of the 
remarkable family of John o’Groat, whose oldest station in 
Caithness is a classic place-name, a landmark and a household 
word. Briefly stated, the popular idea is that the name of the 
north-eastern point of the county, ‘ John o’Groat’s,’ is due to an 
old ferryman of the late Middle Ages, established there on the 
recommendation of James IV. ; that the John de Grot of the time 
was a Dutchman, and that he arrived in Caithness with a letter 
from the Scots king adjuring the ‘ kind ’ subjects there to do well 
by the newcomer. The rest of the tradition concerns the bluff 
habits of John and his sons, the interjealousy of the seven young 
men on the question of precedence, and the whimsical way taken 
by the old man for evading a direct settlement and yet giving 
satisfaction to them all by the device of an eight-sided room and 
table. 

Much scepticism has been expressed regarding the truth of 
the old tradition. The journals of the famous travellers who 
visited the place have been searched—William Lithgow (1582- 
1645), Pope of Reay (?1710-1782), and Thomas Pennant (1726- 
1798)—-without success. The sceptics, who had taken the state- 
ment of the Rev. Dr. Morrison in the Statistical Account of the 
Paris of Canisbay (published in 1793) as their guide, then 
demurred to the evidence relied upon by the minister, namely, 
the tale told him by the parishioner, who, in turn, had had it 
from his father some fifty years earlier. Nevertheless there was 
earlier reference than that to the house as a curiosity, and by 
two travellers who were probably more eminent than any of 
those mentioned above. Both Walter Macfarlane and Bishop 
Richard Pococke were at John o’Groat’s in the eighteenth century, 
Macfarlane’s visit being not later than 1727, while Pococke’s 
letter describes his tour ‘ by the Parish Church of (Canisbay) and 
towards Dungsby Head to Johnny Grott’s House, which is in 
ruins, and from a quondam inhabitant of that name, gives the 
appellation to this angle of Scotland,’ and is dated July 1760. 

The mere mention of the house suggests that it had been note- 
worthy for some peculiarity. Macfarlane, who was a careful and 
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gerious antiquary, noting all that might prove useful to future 


readers of his Geographical Collections, is disappointing, but at the 
same time his is reliable testimony to the singularity of the house 
in question. ‘The Town of Duncansbay is,’ he noted, ‘ only 
remarkable for John a Grott’s House.’ He does not say how, 
put passes on to the place and the ferry. 


This is the northmost point of the Continent and here’s the common 
ferry or passage twixt Caithness and Orknay. Pictland firth is commonly 
repute to be here twelve miles broad. The fare or freight of a yoal or small 
boat from Duncansbay to Barwich in the Island of South Ronaldsay (which 
is the common ferry place on the Orknay side) is forty pence. But the 

e or horse boat pay double or four pounds Scots. Here is the dwelling 
house of Grott of Wares, who has ane other dwelling at Wares lying four 
or five furlongs S.W. of the Church. 


It is clear from this that the peculiar house of the older Groats 
was then either ruinous, or that the head of the house preferred 
a different establishment from that of his ‘ forebears.’ 

These two journals have been in book form since 1887 and 
1906 respectively, when they were edited and published by the 
Scottish History Society, so that there is now no excuse for those 
who adopt the line of argument taken by the writers of earlier 
times, when there was difficulty of access to the manuscripts of 
Macfarlane and Pococke. 

Those, again, who have represented the origin of John 
o’Groat in Duncansbay as due to the letter granted by James IV. 
toa Dutchman named Groat—a letter which the loving subjects 
in Caithness were supposed to read and act upon—have put an 
undue strain upon the educational accomplishments as well as 
upon the supposed loyalty of the somewhat rough and inde- 
pendent Caithnessian of the period. Ability to read was extremely 
rare even in the ranks of the barons and other privileged classes 
throughout Scotland and elsewhere, and would certainly not be 
assumed by the King. Even had such a means of introduction 
been taken, James IV. would have.required to know the place or 
to have considered that there was urgent need for a ferry from 
Caithness to Orkney. So far was that King from knowing the 
county that his policy of placing sheriff courts in every county in 
Scotland could not be carried out in Caithness and the highland 
areas, owing to the turbulence of the communities there. The 
Norse-descended dwellers on the coast were not of a nature to 
permit a Dutchman to settle among them, especially as a paid 
ferryman. Every man there knew the tides and currents of the 
Pentland Firth as their descendants know them to the present 
day—a fact appreciated by centuries of shipmasters who relied 
upon them to pilot their vessels across the firth. Moreover, 
Caithness never had within its bounds a royal ferry. 
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Why the tradition should have made of John o’Groat of 1496 
a Dutchman there is no explanation. The alleged letter from the 
King is more readily explained by the charter granted by the Earl 
of Caithness to John Groat in 1496 of the ferry, ferry lands, ete,, 
of Duncansbay. That charter is the earliest extant of the many 
deeds concerning the family of Groat preserved in Kirkwall. The 
stories that survived the ages of their house, their democratic 
habits, and convivial meetings are just such as one might expect 
to find among the neighbours of a remarkable family who were, 
for intelligence, energy and enterprise, head and shoulders above 
the rest of the community, who, by services to the earls and by 
trading, had acquired lands in Wares, Brabsterdoran, Skirsary, 
Latheron and Wick, where a piece of land on the north side of 
the town cross was long known as ‘ Grote’s tenement.’ 

The fact that their first charter is dated 1496 does not imply 
that the Groats were only then entering into occupation of the 
ferry lands in Duncansbay, but merely that the charter-giving 
practices, that were in use elsewhere, were coming into effect in 
the Caithness régime. Possibly that deed was drawn up by John 
Groat himself, for John was not only ferryman, but factor and 
chamberlain to the Earl. That in itself was extraordinary, and, 
more extraordinary still, two of his sons, Hugh and Gilbert, 
entered the Church as priests, Hugh remaining in the county asa 
chaplain, Gilbert going south and acting as a notary, an office 
held of the Church. 

John Groat, senior, was a pious son of the Church and gave 
an annuity of ten merks to the Trinity friars of Aberdeen. His 
son Hugh, the chaplain, could not well avoid being mixed up in 
some of the ‘ tribal’ warfare, particularly when instructed by his 
spiritual overseer, the Bishop of Caithness. In that notable year 
1529, when the Earl of Caithness, accompanied by many of his 
vassals, crossed into Orkney for the purpose of punishing the 
“ wicked ’ Earl of Orkney, losing 500 men of Caithness in the fight 
at Somersdale, the Churchmen of the county had engaged in an 
intrigue of their own, resulting in the slaughter of the laird of 
Duffhouse. For being ‘art and part’ in that affray, Master 
Hugh Groat was—along with the Treasurer of Caithness and the 
Vicar of Wick—brought to account, but the three were acquitted 
on the ground that they had been acting under the orders of 
Andrew Stuart, the bishop. 

Master Gilbert Grote led a more placid life in the south, where 
his services as a writer or framer of deeds and as witness to the 
signatures of the contracting parties were in frequent demand, as 
the entries in the register of the Great Seal amply attest. He had 
quitted the homeland for good when he gave to his brother Hugh 
his patrimonial rights in the ‘ Twopenny Land in Duncansbay,’ 
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and doubtless drew up the necessary ‘ instrument of resignation,’ 
dated 1543, by which the gift was duly transferred. 

Master Gilbert continued in the service of the Church of Rome 
after the establishment of the Reformation, his field of labour 
then being the Highlands, where in 1564 he drew up a ‘ bond of 
relief’ by the captain of the Clan Cameron for Grant of Freuchie. 

Perhaps it was on the advice of brother Gilbert that John 
Groat, junior, left Duncansbay and sought his fortune as a ship- 
master in Dysart. He succeeded too, and in 1540 the queen 
of James V. commissioned ‘ John Groat, Burgess of Dysart,’ to 
deliver letters to her royal husband, who was then in Orkney. 
The mission was duly carried out and payment of 20/. made for 
the ‘fraucht of the schip.’ Did skipper Burgess Groat on his 
return journey find time to slip round to Duncansbay and spend 
a jolly evening with his kinsmen there ? 

There can be little room for doubting that ‘ James Groat in 
Dysart’ in 1597 was a son of the shipmaster. Had it not been 
for his exhibition of indignation and mode of requiting a worthy 
bailie’s exercise of justice, we should have been entirely ignorant 
of James’s activities in the Fife seaport and equally ignorant of 
the kinship of Bailie Kirkcaldy with Mr. Justice Shallow. James 
Groat, smarting doubtless under some indignity at the hands 
of the bailie, had assaulted him, a crime which the bailie meant to 
be punished by the Privy Council. His complaint set forth that 


James Groat in Dysert maist irreverently invadit and persewit the said 
Michael of his life with ane drawn swerd within the toun of Kirkcaldy 
without fear of God or regard had be the said James to his Hieness or his 
authoritie, the said Michael being ane of the baillies of the said toun. 
Further when the said James, for the said offence, had been tane and 
committit to ward within the tolbuith of the said toun, he had, with the 
assistance of certain insolent persons, broken ward and so escaped punish- 
ment. 


Groat failed to appear to answer the charge and was ‘ denounced 
tebel.’ (R.P.C. Vol. v., pp. 439-440.) 

The Groats in Caithness were occasionally, like their kinsman 
in Dysart, in trouble, a circumstance not uncommon in many 
otherwise well-regulated families of the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries. Much of their trouble was due to the lawless habits 
of the fourth and fifth Earls of Caithness and long-standing feuds 
between these and the Earl of Sutherland and the bad Earl of 
Orkney (Robert Stewart). 

The Groats of that time required to pit their forces against 
those of the Orkney earl, for that wily nobleman, who had con- 
ceived ideas of obtaining money by issuing licences for all arrivals 
to and departures from the islands, had taken measures to prevent 
the disembarkment of the Groats’ passengers. The more imme- 
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diate results of that high-handed action were the fights that took 
place between his soldiers at Kirkwall Castle and the ferrymen, 
After one of these encounters William Groat and his shipmates 
were made prisoners in that castle, where they remained until 
set free by order of the Privy Council. In another mélée in the 
year 1606 three of the ferrymen—Donald Groat of Wares, Walter 
Groat and James Steven, Duncansbay—were killed. The soldiers 
of Kirkwall Castle, all named in the indictment, were brought to 
trial in the Court of Justiciary on the complaint of the next of kin 
of the killed men. The diet, however, was deserted, probably 
because the real author of the crime was not among the accused, 

As a retaliatory measure for the assaults upon them in Orkney, 
the Duncansbay men seem to have considered the presence of a 
Scalloway man at Thurso Water a sufficient excuse for inflicting 
punishment. In that instance the Orcadian four years later 
(1610) appealed to the Privy Council against his assailants, John 
Groat and William Groat in Duncansbay, John Groat in Gills, 
and Edward Ireland, who, ‘ armed with swords and other weapons 
foregathering with complainer at the Water of Thurso, most 
fiercely set upon him and struck off the thumb of his “ ker” 
hand.’ The usual decision of the Privy Council, that the assail- 
ants should ‘ underlie the law,’ can have had no effect in view of 
the relationship that subsisted between the Earls of Caithness 
and Orkney. ; 

On the traditional meetings in the octagonal room of the 
Groats the records are naturally silent. These must have fallen 
off with the decline in fortune of the several branches, a decline 
that set in in the second half of the seventeenth century. One 
indication of the decline is apparent in the failure to pay heritors’ 
dues in 1662 by Malcolm Groat of Wares, John Groat in Duncans- 
bay, Malcolm Groat, younger, Hew Groat and his mother, and 
Finlay Groat in Skirsarie. They were nevertheless able to lend 
support to Sir William Sinclair of Mey, who in 1672 had some 
financial trouble with the Lady Rattar, which he tried to solve 
by imprisoning the lady’s tenants. In this he had the active 
assistance of David and William Groat, one of his staff in Mey, 
as well as two of the servitors of Malcolm Groat in Wares and one 
servitor of Finlay Groat in Duncansbay. The rather questionable 
power of the Lords of the Privy Council having been invoked, and 
Sir William Sinclair, with his son, and the gentlemen named Groat 
judiciously absenting themselves from the hearing, an order was 
issued ‘ putting them to the horn ’—in other words, constituting 
them outlaws and their goods forfeit to the Crown, a sentence that 
generally failed of its purpose. 

Whether or not the various branches of the Groat family ever 
really insisted on equality of treatment in their social banquetings 
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around the table at Duncansbay, there can be no doubt as to the 


pre-eminence of the Wares and Duncansbay sections. Malcolm 
Groat of Wares had in 1649 the distinction of a place on the small 
Committee for War of Caithness, and in 1702 his grandson, 
Donald Groat of Wares, and John Groat of Duncansbay were 
Commissioners of Supply for the county. 

The last to hold the then flickering torch of the once great 
family of Groat was Malcolm Groat of Wares, who, in debt and 
sadly in need of money, parted in 1741 with the estates of Duncans- 
bay and Wares and a number of pendicles near Stemster and Dun- 
cansbay to William Sinclair of Freswick, who, with his heirs and 
successors, was obliged to undertake payment of 16,000 merks to 


‘Malcolm Groat or his heirs and assignees, or to his creditors, for 


the debts and other burdens over them, while Malcolm Groat 
agreed to waive payment until he had made up a title to the lands 
in question. Sinclair entered into possession of the lands in 1741 
and continued in them during the life of Malcolm Groat. Groat 
went to Kirkwall as a writer, and died in 1772, in great poverty, 
intestate and without issue. He had a cousin, Robert Groat (who 
was then a physician in Kirkwall), who, as nearest heir, raised an 
action of count, reckoning and payment against Sinclair of 
Freswick. That was in 1780, and before the action was decided 
Dr. Groat died. The suit was then insisted at the instance of his 
son, Dr. Robert Groat, also a physician in Kirkwall, who succeeded 
in getting judgment in his favour to the extent of 24781. 4s. 3d. 
The difficulties of all the long generations of Groats seemed 
nothing in comparison with those which were now to arise and give 
what the old Scots lawyers used to term ‘a guid ganging plea.’ 
Before the worthy doctor could pocket the sum awarded a fresh 
litigant entered the lists in the person of Mrs. Esther Henderson, 
who, claiming as the ‘ executrix and nearest of kin to Malcolm 
Groat,’ raised an action against both Freswick and Dr. Groat for 
payment of the price. Freswick then brought in a process of 
multiplepoinding to debate the question of preference. The lady 
died during the dependence of the case, but left as her executor and 
residuary legatee Francis Emslie, factor to the Earl of Wemyss, 
who insisted himself in the claim. The result of the action was 
again in favour of Dr. Groat, whose position as heir was deemed 
preferable to that of the executor. 

The last echo of this very involved and protracted case was 
heard in the Court of Session in 1819 on the question of interest 
on expenses, and once again judgment was in favour of the 
Tepresentative of the old family of Groat. 

C. A. MALCOLM. 
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BIRDS OF KENSINGTON GARDENS 


WHEN Yarrell wrote at the outset of the Victorian age that close 
on seventy species of birds had been observed in Kensington 
Gardens the place was still a country park where nightingales sang, 
undisturbed by the recreations of an overcrowded London and 
by the present unceasing roar of traffic. It speaks well for the 
attractiveness of the gardens as a bird haunt that, in spite of all 
the changes since then, a naturalist could with a clear conscience 
say as much of them still. Even this year I have myself identified 
fifty-seven species in this limited area, considerably smaller than 
Hyde Park. 

It is a peculiar distinction of the gardens that in the height of 
the summer they are poorest in birds, and in winter, when other 
places of the same kind are usually half deserted, most full of 
them. Among the species which put in an appearance at this 
season, either regularly or occasionally, are four gulls and at least 
six ducks, in addition to the continuously resident mallard. The 
lesser black-backed gull I have seen only once, an immature bird, 
over the Long Water ; and the herring gull, though quite frequently 
seen on the Serpentine, constantly on the Thames at Waterloo 
Bridge, and on many coasts the commonest kind of all, is hardly 
less of a rarity. The common gull comes in small numbers to 
the Round Pond, much more regularly between October and 
April. It is a shyer creature than the inevitable and inescapable 
black-headed, keeping as a rule out in the open water in the 
middle. The black-headed birds by contrast crowd to the edge in 
greedy, clamorous companies wherever there seems to be any 
prospect of food. They are always hungry and always on the 
alert ; within a few seconds of the production of something to eat 
they can be seen rising from all over the pond and hastening to 
the fray. On their first arrival in October they are not only shy, 
but unskilled ; they seem to find difficulty in catching on the wing 
more than one tossed-up fragment in ten or twenty. After a few 
days they improve so much by practice that if the food is thrown 
well up hardly a crumb of it is allowed to reach the unfortunate 
ducks down on the water. They intercept everything with an 
agility which never ceases to be surprising in a bird of apparently 
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such a mediocre capacity for flight. Actually they are better 
fiers than they seem to be; when any especially tempting food 
is available (sprats or bacon rinds, for example) they will take it 
time after time from the outstretched hand so adroitly that the 
wings never even brush the hand with their tips, and the sharp- 
pointed blood-red bill is never felt as it closes firmly on the prize. 

The black-headed gull is one of the half-dozen species which 
have enormously increased in Britain within living memory. In 
the intervals (which on a wet or cold day are often prolonged) 
when no kind-hearted person contributes to their support these 
resourceful birds are not altogether idle. They have two means 
of livelihood in particular, one industrious and the other simply 
disreputable, which must impress any naturalist in London, partly 
because of their obvious cleverness, and partly because, as regular 
habits, they seem to be observed nowhere else in the country. 
The first of these is the diving habit, which has been the subject 
of so much discussion during the past two or three months. It is 
not properly diving, even in the sense that a gannet dives, for the 
cormorant submerging itself from a swimming posture and the 
gannet plunging down like a stone from a height both reach very 
considerable depths and are able to follow the twists and turns of 
their prey under water. The gull is far too light to dive in that 
sense; he plunges like a tern, but less skilfully, hovering a 
moment at 2, 3 or 4 feet from the surface, and dashes himself 
down, so that the mere impetus allows him temporarily to sub- 
merge. The wings are left fully expanded, and in at least nine 
cases out of ten their tips never disappear under the surface. 
Most observers make out that a total submersion is quite excep- 
tional, but this is not my experience. It all depends on the depth 
of the water ; if the object lies deep and the bird is determined to 
get it, he will make an extra effort and vanish as utterly as a cor- 
morant for an appreciable time. A discovery which I made for 
myself is that this practice of diving, which has only been recorded 
a very few times outside London, can be brought about in this 
way. The observer takes some bacon rinds, or any other favourite 
food which does not float, and throws it in the Round Pond at a 
point where there are no gulls about. It is not so easy as it sounds 
to get the bait to the bottom, for if these birds suspect you of 
having anything for them they will shadow you and snap it up 
before it has time to sink. But once a handful of scraps has been 
sunk and the watchful gulls have located it they will salve the 
whole treasure under your eyes. By placing it sufficiently deep I 
have been able to enjoy the sight of six total submersions in about 
two minutes. 

The disreputable habit of these birds is their piratical custom 
of hovering over the spot where an unfortunate pochard or tufted 
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duck is just coming to the surface, and so persecuting him before 
he has time to take a breath that he dives again and again, and in 
the end has to surrender whatever he has brought up to the harry. 
ing gulls. The same practice is adopted against the mallards if 
they seem to be getting an unfair share of the bread. By hanging 
threateningly over the possessor of a piece worth stealing, and, if 
necessary, dropping on the back of the distracted duck, the gulls 
levy an appreciable tribute from man at second hand. 

The ducks, all the same, manage to do pretty well for them- 
selves. Plenty of people are driven by the raucous voices and 
pushing manner of the gulls to revenge themselves by giving 
everything they have to the ducks, and their sleek bodies and 
glossy plumage show little sign of under-nourishment. The fact 
that all these wildfowl are free to fly where they will is one of the 
most wonderful things in the whole bird life of London. If the 
spirit moves them to fly across to the Long Water, or to St. James’ 
Park, or to Lake Geneva, they have only to do it ; there are no 
pinioned, mutilated wings to prevent them and to change them 
in a bird-lover’s eyes from wild birds to the category of turkeys 
and buff Orpingtons. They stay in London because they want 
to stay. 

The tufted duck has not to my knowledge nested in Kensing- 
ton Gardens, although for two years now it has reared broods on 
the island in the Serpentine, and I have seen young on the Long 
Water which were far too small to fly. This handsome little duck, 
recognisable by its very dark plumage, set off in the drake by 
brilliant orange eyes and by white patches on the flanks, is the 
smallest and the best diver of the three kinds usually to be seen 
in Kensington Gardens. The pochard, though also a diving duck, 
is not so finished a performer, and the mallard, which normally 
never dives at all, is in London a habitual but distinctly an 
amateur diver. Like the black-headed gull, it may sometimes 
be induced to dive by throwing in something for it to fish up; 
the young birds dive very freely, but adults (both drakes and 
ducks) can also perform sustained plunges when they like. When 
the water is clear in the Round Pond the rare opportunity some- 
times arises of watching all three species under water and com- 
paring their different actions. The pochard dives with less finish 
than the smaller, slimmer tufted duck, and scrambles for crumbs 
among the mallards, frequently coming so close that the extra- 
ordinary red of his eye, which very nearly clashes with the rusty 
chestnut of his round head, can be seen to perfection. When 
these birds jostle one another at your feet in this way it is hard 
to believe that they are wild birds in the strictest sense, bred on 
a Scottish loch or perhaps some lonely inland water in Scandi- 
navia, to which they will return next spring and rise in quick 
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alarm if a man shows himself within long gunshot. A solitary 
all has also lived for some time, off and on, in the gardens, 
and he mated with a common wild duck this year, as he did in 
1923. 
a water-fowl of irregular but not very rare appearance is the 
noble great-crested grebe. It cannot stand the disturbance of the 
model yachts on the Round Pond and the rowing-boats on the 
Long Water, but it sometimes remains till noon if the weather is 
bad enough to keep those disturbers of its peace away. I have seen 
one in full flight over the Albert Memorial after the arrival of a 
Sunday morning crowd had frightened it from the park. 

The land birds of the gardens are not, as so many people 
imagine, entirely comprised of starlings, woodpigeons, and 
innumerable sparrows. The most notable species, and also the 
largest, is the carrion crow, of which I am glad to say a family 
of three was successfully reared last season in a tall tree near the 
Round Pond, in spite of efforts (which I witnessed myself) to shoot 
the old birds at the nest—an unsportsmanlike and unjustifiable 
proceeding. Now that the trees are bare, the bulky nest is easily 
picked out ; in May it was well hidden by leaves. The birds them- 
selves are generally to be found either in Kensington Palace Field 
or in the part east of the Long Water. They do a good deal of 
harm, or rather what we call harm, for it really is of no great 
importance if a mistle-thrush or a sparrow meets its death at the 
hands of a crow instead of through the numerous other agencies 
which exist for the purpose of thinning the ranks. Men kill birds, 
not by ones and twos, but by the thousand, every day through 
discharging oil on the waters, using unguarded lighthouses, 
putting down traps and poisons, and in dozens of other ways, and 
yet every few weeks a sentimentalist who happens to have seen 
one or two birds meet the end which all must meet souner or later 
in one form or another launches an indignant protest demanding 
that the ‘ murderer’ shall be executed. There is another crow 
in Kensington Gardens, smaller and less majestic than the carrion 
crow, but, so far as the metropolis is concerned, far rarer, for 
except in the elms about the Dial Walk the jackdaw is supposed 
to have no nesting place left in London. The numbers present 
vary, but are always pathetically small. I saw about ten one day 
last June—never more than six at a time; but usually there are 
only a meagre one or two pairs, very silent and retiring, with none 
of the high spirits which jackdaws usually show. A hundred years 
ago at least three other members of the crow family bred in Hyde 
Park and Kensington Gardens—the raven, the rook, and the 
magpie—but now all are gone. The park is rich in thrushes. 
Three species breed—the throstle, blackbird and mistle-thrush ; 
the ring-ouzel, which I have not myself seen here, has been ob- 
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served on migration, and both the redwing and the fieldfare 
are winter visitors to be noticed intermittently at this time of 
the year. The redwings first reached the gardens this winter on 
October 16, and I first saw a fieldfare near the Round Pond on 
November 4—both decidedly early dates. The mistle-thrush js 
an unaccountable bird. It is common apparently from October 
till June, and certainly breeds ; but in summer it seems to leave 
the gardens, and at that season, when other birds are almost 
without exception stationary, may be found wandering in flocks 
about the country—for instance, on the Sussex Downs. The 
three resident thrushes are among the best and certainly the 
loudest singers in the park; the mistle-thrush and the throstle 
ought to be in full song by the end, or possibly the middle, of this 
month, but the blackbird does not begin till February, or some- 
times March. On October 31 this year I heard a throstle singing 
in low tones near the Albert Memorial, but the performance was 
exceptional and was not repeated. The robin is not at all numerous 
and does not make his voice heard, and the dunnock (or hedge- 
sparrow) takes even less part in the bird music of the park. Both 
have at least the merit of beginning early, and may be heard this 
month in the Flower Walk by the Albert Memorial or in the 
shrubberies at either end of the bridge across the Serpentine. 
The warbler family is never well represented in the gardens, 
but willow-wrens and chiffchaffs are regular, and often numerous 
on migration (a chiffchaff sang in Long Water sanctuary this year 
so late as October 17, the day after the redwings came in). A 
whitethroat and a sedge-warbler both held out promises of 
breeding last summer which were not fulfilled, and the delicate 
wood-wren (on which Mr. Walmesley White wrote in the Nine- 
teenth Century and After for June 1924) appears both on spring 
and autumn passage. In May I have listened to the beautiful 
trilling song in the trees behind Peter Pan—this was early in the 
morning, and when people began to invade the park he fell silent ; 
and in September a very bellicose bird amused himself by chasing 
astonished sparrows about the group of trees by the Magazine. 
He was confiding, and I watched him from within 3 or 4 yards. 
The whinchat has been seen in Kensington Gardens, but not by 
me, though I have watched one as close as the Hudson sanctuary 
in Hyde Park. I have seen a stonechat in Long Water sanctuary 
on two occasions in autumn, only eight days apart, so that it might 
have been the same bird which had stayed and been unobserved 
in the interval. I have seen no other bird of this group in Kensing- 
ton Gardens except the garden-warbler, a passage migrant only, 
like the wood-wren. The wren, which has unfortunately ceased 
to breed here, invades the park in autumn in numbers which point 
to a considerable local migration. I have never heard him sing 
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in Kensington Gardens, although where he is a permanent resident 
he sings all the year round. 

I saw yellow wagtails on passage over the Round Pond in May 
and over the Long Water late in August, and the grey wagtail is 
an irregular winter visitor to the Long Water. The status of the 
pied wagtail is dubious ; I should call it a winter visitor too but 
for the fact that on June 15 last I came across a cock feeding a 
family so young (being still provided with only the most rudi- 
mentary stumps of tails) that they can hardly have been brought 
up far away. The whole occurrence is a mystery to me, for the 
pied wagtail certainly is not a regular nester, and except on this 
one day I never saw it between April and September. In winter 
it is not uncommon. 

The swallow, martin, and sand-martin all occur on passage, 
principally over the Round Pond and the Long Water. In Sep- 
tember the numbers are pretty considerable ; in spring there are 
odd birds. This year I noticed some rather late swallows at the 
Round Pond—a pair on October 22 and two more on the 27th. 
All these were flying west or south-west. 

Of titmice the blue and great do pretty well in the park— 
much better than thirty years ago, to judge by Hudson’s account. 
The coal-tit seems to be a winter visitor: there is no serious 
reason why it should not stay to breed. 

Even that does not complete the list of passerine birds. There 
are two flycatchers to add—the spotted, which is the only summer 
visitor to breed regularly in the park at the present time, and the 
much rarer pied, which I had the good fortune to observe in the 
trees not far from Physical Energy on August 26, 1925. It was 
in autumn plumage, in which the breast is a peculiar creamy tint, 
the colour of a faded letter. Except the white patch on the wing, 
most of the spring beauty has moulted off by that time. Finches 
include the inevitable sparrow, the chaffinch and the greenfinch. 
Last summer chaffinches were particularly flourishing, and they 
sang on into July. On the sunny spring-like morning of October 
24 I heard the song three times delivered in the Flower Walk 
near the Albert Memorial, rather feebly at first, but the third 
time clear and ringing. Between June and February this species 
is usually silent. The greenfinch, I suspect, bred last season in 
the gardens—certainly it remained through the summer. It is not 
ashy bird, but one which has a great talent for getting itself over- 
looked in some places, though in others it may be one of the most 
conspicuous species. 

The great annual migration of larks and meadow-pipits is one 
of the most conspicuous movements to be observed in Kensington 
Gardens. It occurs in March and early April, and again on a much 


larger scale in September and October and a little way into 
302 
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November. All through the autumn period skylarks are to be seen 
passing west almost every morning, attracting attention by their 
characteristic flight note. They rarely descend, but I have 
flushed a pair off the grass at the place where the Kensington 
Volunteers play in summer near the Round Pond. The meadow- 
pipits when they alight are as tame as sparrows, for which I suspect 
they are almost invariably mistaken by the people who put them 
up. The last of the passerine birds to be mentioned is the starling, 
which for some curious reason seems to live a more natural life 
here in the heart of London than almost anywhere else in England, 
Here he nests and lives in the trees, which is the natural habit of 
starlings ; almost éverywhere else he has transplanted himself to 
the chimney-pots and buildings of civilisation. 

The cuckoo, once a familiar summer inhabitant, is now rare, 
but one appears to have lived in the gardens ‘or: clear month in 
1925. At any rate, I saw one cross the Serpentine before crowds 
of oblivious people on the fine afternoon of J«ne 25 and again in 
Kensington Gardens on July 30, and twice in the interval com- 
petent observers reported it in The Times. We have three British 
woodpeckers, and curiously I have met with each of the rarer 
species more than once in Kensington Gardens. but never with the 
commoner green. The repeated feeble ‘ pee-pee-vee ’ of the barred 
(or lesser spotted) form may be heard sometimes in early spring 
from the trees about Physical Energy ; I last listened to it and 
saw the bird on Easter Monday. The very different, apoplectic 
‘tchack ’ of the pied (or greater spotted) woodpecker could be 
heard only last month, when a hen of this species, eccentric to the 
point of madness, appeared in Long Water sanctuary and exca- 
vated unaided a perfect nest-chamber in a willow stump about 
6 feet above the ground. The persecution of sparrows and starlings 
was severe and unceasing ; eventually the bird disappeared about 
November 2, but anyone who stands by the park-keeper’s sentry- 
box on the path between the Fountains and the Magazine may 
still see the hole which she left as her monument in a group of 
willows by the water’s edge. Swifts stay all through the summer, 
their numbers fluctuating from about one pair to about thirty, 
according to the weather. After watching them very carefully I 
have been converted from the idea that they nest in the neigh- 
bourhood ; I think now that some breed in the suburbs, and one 
or two are simply non-breeders. 

Hawks put in irregular appearances ; this autumn, for example, 
there was a sparrow-hawk near St. Govor’s Well on October 17, 
and a kestrel was seen in the gardens on October 26, and on 
November 2 and 4. On this first date it was seen to swoop at 
terrific speed past a grey squirrel perched on a man’s shoulder, 
swerving aside at the last moment. The last I saw plunged with 
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feet extended and wings closed from a great height above the 
Speke Obelisk. The ringdove is common, but it is strangely rare 
to see one of the ordinary London pigeons alight anywhere in the 
gardens, though they often pass over. Turtledoves appear on 
passage in both spring and autumn, and the same applies to the 
common sandpiper, although I have only seen it myself in May on 
the Long Water. The lapwing, that curiously scarce bird in the 
London area, I have only observed once, flying over the Round 
Pond on a foggy morning. Pheasants exist at Kensington Palace, 
but they can hardly be called wild birds. The splendid heron, our 
grandest common species, probably passes over at a great height 
far more frequently than anyone suspects. But it descends in 
Kensington Gardens comparatively rarely, and mostly in the 
early morning; its extreme shyness causes it to decamp as 
soon as the first passers-by come to disturb its solitude. There 
is no earthly reason why wild herons should not fish in the Long 
Water at all hours of the day. They are not shy by nature; their 
wildness is as much a result of the unchecked avarice of the 
British fishery interests as the confidence of the Round Pond 
pochards is the result of the bird-loving spirit in London. The 
heron is another ‘ harmful’ bird because he eats fish; the fact 
that he is also one of the deadliest enemies of rats, mice, and 
water-voles is never considered. The proof of the pudding is 
surely in the eating, and if English streams were as rich in fish as 
those of the west of Ireland, where herons are allowed to flourish 
and are quite ridiculously tame, the meanest and greediest water- 
bailiff would acknowledge himself a fool to shoot them. 

The richness of any place in bird life, whether it is a county or 
simply a fraction of a square mile, is so generally reckoned in 
terms of species that it is easy to overlook the obvious fact that 
it might more truly be reckoned in numbers of individual birds. 

The difficulties to be overcome in taking a bird census are 
certainly considerable, and the results finally arrived at should 
be compared not so much with the efficient counting of a highly- 
organised modern people as with the old Chinese census which 
gave a population of 28 millions when a poll-tax was imminent 
and 103 millions a few years later when it was proposed to 
distribute relief to those in distress. All the same, the consistent 
avoidance of the task of estimating bird populations in Britain 
is regrettable, for a bird census is not simply an academic exercise, 
but a very necessary basis for any clear understanding of economic 
ornithology and bird protection. American naturalists are far 
ahead of us in this respect. Kensington Gardens, it seemed to 
me, were, owing to their comparative isolation and other peculiar 
circumstances, uncommonly suitable for such an experiment, and 
possibly the description of this attempt to enumerate the bird 
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population may stimulate other observers with more opportunities 
to go out and improve upon it in their own neighbourhoods, 

First of all a sketch map of the gardens was drawn and divided 
up into convenient sections, as long and narrow as possible, so 
that two observers with field-glasses, walking abreast, but not 
together, could examine every inch of them. Paths and other 
obvious boundaries were used as a guide. The postponement of 
the task till early November was made necessary by the absolute 
impossibility of taking a moderately exact count until the leaves 
were down. Where many trees are involved this is the ideal 
season for such a census, since it finds the birds still unharmed by 
frost or winter privations, and yet not too well concealed to be 
picked out even in the tops of the trees. To attempt a census in 
an area which one does not know perfectly beforehand is 
dangerous, since the daily movements of birds from one part to 
another, if not understood and taken into account, might result 
in numbers of birds being counted twice or left out of the calcu- 
lation altogether. In the case of thickets and shrubberies it is 
advisable to know pretty well in advance the birds which have 
to be expected in them in order to make sure that none are left 
out ; robins, wrens, and even thrushes, are otherwise very easily 
missed. It is also necessary to have a keen ear for the call-notes 
of the various species. But no precautions can alter the fact 
that the bird population is fluid, changing not only from day to 
day, but from hour to hour. That should never be forgotten in 
looking over the deceptively exact items of such a table as the 
following. 


CENSUS OF THE BIRDS IN KENSINGTON GARDENS 
(November 2 and 4, 1925). 

House-sparrows, 2603 | Starlings, 411 
Black-headed gulls, 289 Woodpigeons, 241 
Mallards, 240 | Blue titmice, 37 
Moorhens, 26 Blackbirds, 21 
Great titmice, 19 Robins, 16 
Pochards, 16 | Skylarks (passing), 11 
Chaffinches, 10 | Tufted ducks, 7 
Dunnocks, 6 Wrens, 6 
Carrion crows, 5 Throstles, 4 
Mistle-thrushes, 3 | Coal titmice, 3 
Greenfinches, 2 Jackdaws, 2 
Gadwall, 1 Kestrel, 1 
Pied woodpecker, 1 | Pied wagtail, 1 
Fieldfare, 1 





Totals: Species, 27. Birds, 3983 
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The population was very unevenly distributed. It was densest 
as a rule in the most frequented parts, round the borders, and on 
the banks of the Long Water (especially near Peter Pan), and most 
sparse in the ‘ back blocks’ of planes, elms, and other tall trees 
south and north-east of the Round Pond. There were not thirty 
birds in the great section between the Broad Walk and the refresh- 
ment house east and west and the Flower Walk and Round Pond 
borders north and south. 

The results of the census are so extraordinarily interesting 
that they have well repaid the labour of making it. The first point 
to be noticed is the enormous number of birds in the gardens, 
which are only 275 acres in extent. The density works out at over 
seven pairs to the acre (the United States Bird Census has ascer- 
tained that the agricultural areas of the North-eastern States have 
a bird population of only just over one pair to the acre, and in 
some parts there is only one pair to two acres or more). The 
reasons for this abnormal abundance of bird life in the middle of 
London are apparent from the composition of the population. 
The five dominant species numbered altogether 3784—all but 
199 of the total ; and of these the sparrow, black-headed gull, and 
mallard are almost entirely, and the woodpigeon and starling to a 
very considerable extent, dependent on man. If London were 
suddenly evacuated, or even if they were closed to the public for 
a few months, the gardens would only support about 60 of the 
2603 sparrows, 15 of the 289 gulls, 30 of the 240 mallards 
and perhaps as many as 90 of the woodpigeons, and roo of the 
starlings. The moorhens and possibly the wintering pochards 
might also suffer a reduction, and in the consequent readjustment 
the throstle, chaffinch, and one or two other species would probably 
gain ground. Taking as a basis a similar area little affected by 
man, the natural bird population of Kensington Gardens in their 
present state at this season appears to be somewhere about 500. 
If the vegetation grew up, or if part were cultivated, there would 
be a corresponding slight increase. 

At the present moment, then, there are in Kensington Gardens 
appreciably over 3000 more birds living on the bounty of 
Londoners than could possibly exist there without it. From the 
unsentimental standpoint of economic ornithology the place is a 
vast open-air almshouse maintained by the daily voluntary 
contributions of hundreds of people. 

Although lack of space forbids an explanation of the evidence 
on which these conclusions are based, it would be unfair to leave 
them to be taken wholly on trust, and these three general indica- 
tions may be given: the conspicuous preference of the birds 
dependent on man for the most frequented parts of the gardens ; 
the fact that water birds are seven times as numerous on the 
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Round Pond as on the larger and more attractive Long Water, 
where they are comparatively little fed ; and the daily journeys 
of the sparrow population to the Fountains and other spots where 
they stand most chance of finding a charitable giver of crumbs. 
The habit of feeding the birds has so far developed from a 
mere haphazard act of charity that if London abandoned it now 
six or seven birds out of every eight in Kensington Gardens would 
have either to emigrate or to perish by starvation. The birds have 
come to depend upon imported foodstuffs almost as much as the 
people. It is an artificial and unconscious experiment on our part, 
but the most magnificent example imaginable of the fulfilment of 
the sanctuary idea. 
E. M. NIcHoLson. 
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THE PASSING OF THE NINETEENTH 
CENTURY 


Perhaps the greatest benefit which the present generation has derived 
from its reaction against the Victorian age is its rediscovery of the eighteenth 
century.—The Guardian, August 14, 1925. 

The eighteenth century is having its second innings again with a 
vengeance in music asin literature. It is an interesting phenomenon, this 
revival of the pre-Revolution age.—The Outlook, August 25, 1925. 


THE nineteenth century has come and gone. It blew up in the 
Great War of 1914. And the German Emperor, who more than 
anyone else helped toward that appalling catastophe, was typical 
of the age that produced him—at once versatile and shallow, well- 
meaning and irresolute, dutiful but disloyal, religious yet make- 
believe, medieval and modern. In the nineteenth century two 
voices were first and last heard above the din of debate. The first 
was that of that amiable but ambitious charlatan, the chivalrous 
Chateaubriand. The last was the gorgeous rhodomontade of the 
German Emperor. In the Great War the nineteenth century 
signed its death-warrant. Let us in the retrospect try and count 
up our gains and losses in four directions. 


I. THE STATE 


The nineteenth century on its political side opened with the 
Reform Act of 1832. That Act declared its disbelief in the feudal 
system and the Corn Laws. That system was in substance the 
creation of the first Christian emperor, Constantine. It was a 
Christian, or at least a Catholic, version of the polity of the 
Cesars. For military supremacy Constantine substituted the 
rule of a hierarchy and of a hereditary squirearchy. The village 
was henceforth to be, instead of the town, the centre of social 
life. This admirable system lasted till 1806. In that year 
Napoleon broke up the last remains of the so-called Holy Roman 
Empire. 

And the reign of Democracy began. To the rule of the Few 
succeeded the votes of the Many. From government by the best 
we descended to government by the second best. Public posts, 
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in which needy but promising young men could place all their 
talents at their country’s service, were now thrown open to 
competition. Education gave place to examinations. Aristo. 
cracy yielded to Plutocracy. The best henceforth were to be the 
best off. The result is mass production. To-day at any general 
election, in America or in England, a large part of the population 
has ceased to take interest in politics or even to trouble to record 
its vote. It has been well said that eighteenth century England 
could produce a gentleman, but nineteenth century England only 
a professor. 

Now let us glance back for a moment at the eighteenth century, 
Why did it produce such permanent results in the lasting work of 
so many great men? In politics we had Walpole and Boling- 
broke, the two Pitts, and Charles James Fox ; in law, Mansfield 
and Erskine and Blackstone; in poetry, Pope and Thompson 
and Cowper and Gray, Wordsworth, Shelley, Byron, Coleridge 
and Scott; in painting, Reynolds and Raeburn, Opie, Gains- 
borough and Lawrence ; in the field of action, Warren Hastings 
and Wellington, Nelson and Clive; in the Church, Butler and 
Simeon, Wesley and Waterland, Lowth and Warburton, Lardner 
and Paley, Horsley and Kaye ; in history, Gibbon and Robertson 
and Hume; in philosophy, Coleridge, Hegel, Kant; in music, 
Mozart and Handel, Bach and Beethoven; in science, Cuvier 
and Newton, Lamarck and Laplace, Linneus and Hunter, 
Watt and Hargreaves, Arkwright and Davy. What is the reason 
for the failure of supply to-day ? In those days there was a real 
aristocracy. And an aristocracy involves (1) security for leisure 
and learning, and, above all, (2) responsibility. 

Explain it how we will, these two things our nineteenth 
century, with all its talk about education, has lost. It was by 
the gift of a pocket-borough that the Duke of Rutland secured 
for the country the talents of the younger Pitt, who, without 
such help, had come out bottom of the poll for Cambridge! 
Lord Lansdowne provided Macaulay with the pocket-borough 
of Calne. It was for the pocket-borough of Sarum that the 
great Lord Chatham originally stood. This was an abuse, 
But was it greater than the abuses of to-day, when capitalists, 
like Lord Rothermere and Lord Beaverbrook, can control between 
them sixteen millions of readers of the Press, and when members 
of Parliament, without reference to the nation, pay themselves 
out of the public funds 4oo/. a year for their own services? 
Individualism was the danger of the eighteenth century ; it 
ended in the despotism of Napoleon. But it is a lesser danger 
than Socialism ; for in Socialism there is no responsibility. The 
Socialism of the nineteenth century ended in a war for which no 
one person or party was responsible. The German Emperor, 
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who fired that mine, was (technically at least) not responsible ; 
for he was only the tool of a clique. 

Let us now return to the nineteenth century. It began, as 
we have said, with the passing of the Reform Act in 1832. To the 
old society resting on a basis of agriculture succeeded the new 
society resting on the basis of industry. Free trade banished the 
Corn Laws. The town as a social centre displaced the village. 
At first the new democracy, mingling with the old aristocracy, 
gave to the age a flavour of enterprise. It was the age of new 
discoveries in roads, rails and steam. Coal became our basic 
product. A whole series of mechanical inventions placed England 
at the head of the markets of Europe. And the young Queen, 
who ascended the throne in 1837, bade fair to rival Elizabeth of 
glorious memory. Her political views were avowedly Liberal. 
Liberalism became the catchword of the century. Even Pope 
Pius IX. for the nonce became Liberal. Tests of orthodoxy for 
admission to the universities were gradually removed. The whole 
world was to become good by the natural process of ‘ evolution.’ 
Immense fortunes of the Manchester school (made largely by 
‘sweating ’) created a new order in society. Birth, even in the 
- highest walks of life, gradually yielded to wealth, genius to talent, 
merit to ‘push.’ ‘First men got on; then they got on-ner 
(honour) ; then they got on-nest (honest).’ 

The last was a phrase of Disraeli. And he brilliantly repre- 
sented the new order. Lord Palmerston had died in 1865, the last 
of the old English. In 1867 Disraeli lowered the franchise, and 
(to use another of his phrases) the ‘ leap in the dark’ began. In 
1884 Gladstone lowered the franchise further still. Ere long he 
advocated Home Rule for Ireland and disestablishment for the 
Church. Next came payment of members of Parliament. Then 
the House of Commons, by a vote on Money Bills, took away the 
supremacy of the House of Lords. To-day the trade unions have 
threatened the supremacy of the House of Commons ; and coal, 
once the basic industry of Victorian England, is the seat of the 
trouble. This is the meaning of Lord Salisbury’s cynical remark 
in 1890—‘ One thing is certain: the British Government has 
ceased to govern.’ 

Germany was the pole star of nineteenth century English 
politics, and by Germany has nineteenth century England been 
destroyed. If the twentieth century is to survive, it must have 
a real House of Lords to strengthen the hands of the King. For 
leadership is a law of Nature even among animals. And since it 
is a law of Nature that in any walk of life only the few can succeed, 
then it must be a law of politics that only the few can govern. Sir 
Charles Walston has coined for the coming age a new word to 
express the new need —‘ Aristodemocracy.’ 
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II.. THE CHURCH 


In 1832 the Church was in danger. Not only did the great 
Dr. Arnold think so. Lord Grey told the bishops that they must 
‘put their house in order.’ And they did. An Ecclesiastical 
Commission sat and redistributed the prizes of the Church, 
Protestantism had almost lost the idea of a Catholic Church and 
seemed wedded to a theory of the Hanoverian Succession. Then 
Newman arose to revive the theory of an Apostolic Succession, 
That was, if we may believe the early Tracts for the Times, the 
first plank of the whole Catholic platform. It was, in fact, all 
part of the new romantic movement, of which Carlyle and Ruskin 
and Scott were pioneers, and which yearned wistfully for the 
feudal age which Napoleon had just destroyed and looked back 
to the Middle Ages as the ages of faith secure from the licence of 
democratic revolution. Keble’s Christian Year had already (1827) 
recalled the Church to a forgotten air. Ritual soon gave a new 
grace to the renewed sense of Church Communion. And the 
Church was undoubtedly the gainer. 

But the performance of the Oxford Movement, like its founder, 
has disappointed its promise. The very theory of Apostolic 
Succession, on which it is founded, is no longer credible as an 
historic fact. For this we have not only the name of Bishop 
Lightfoot as guarantee. Dr. William Sanday in his Conception 


of Priesthood, Mr. A. E. J. Rawlinson in Foundations, Dr. Headlam 
in his Bampton Lectures on Reunion all have come to the same 
conclusion: they confirm the opinion of Hooker and Andrewes 
that Episcopacy, date it as far back as we will, is not ‘ essential’ 
to a ‘ valid’ ministry. 


Where the Church must needs have some ordained and neither hath nor 
can have possibly a Bishop to ordain . . . we are not simply without 
exception to urge a lineal descent of power from the Apostles by continued 
succession of bishops in every effectual ordination. 


Historically there has been a proved ‘ succession’ of competent 
witnesses to the Church’s faith. Of ‘transmission’ there is no 
historical trace. And, if there is, Cyprian’s theory is the only 
instance, and that theory received no countenance at the time 
from Augustine, Eusebius, Jerome, or the Roman Church. The 
theory was a novelty. It dates de jure from the fifth century, de 
facto from the tenth, when Pope Gregory Hildebrand stopped the 
endless irregularities of ordination and ‘ wheeled’ the Church 
‘into line.’ On this point there seems to be no reasonable doubt. 
Dr. Sanday is here in conscious collision with Dr. R. C. Moberly, 
Dr. Headlam with Dr. Gore; and Dr. Cuthbert H. Turner, Dr. 
Gore’s ally, seems to have yielded the pith of the whole con- 
tention in his able contribution to Dr. Swete’s collected essays 
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on The Church and the Ministry (Longmans). The best restate- 


‘ment of the whole question occurs in the recent work of a young 
Swedish theologian, Dr. Brilioth, in his Anglican Revival (1925). 
It is commended in a preface by the Bishop of Gloucester. 

In another historical sphere the Anglo-Catholics are hardly 
making good. Froude’s theory of the English Reformation is a 
provoking work, based though it was on original research in the 
Hatfield and Simancas archives and on true sympathy with 
the contemporary verdicts of honest Erasmus. Dr. Brewer, Dr. 
Gairdner, Dr. Frere, Canon Dixon, and Bishop Creighton have 
tried as honestly to draw a different conclusion. But they have 
hardly succeeded, if we may judge by the first-rate expert work 
of Lord Acton and Professor Pollard (writing in deliberate 
antagonism to Brewer), of H. A. L. Fisher, A. D. Innes, C. R. L. 
Fletcher, H. C. Lea, G. G. Coulton, and the contributors to the 
Cambridge Modern History. Henry VIII. and Elizabeth were too 
violently individualist to have been other than Protestants. And 
the English Church, whether on its Catholic or Protestant side, 
to a remarkable degree reflects their vagaries. But what do we 
mean by ‘ Catholic’ and ‘ Protestant’? They are not essentially, 


- but they are largely, political concepts; and both are equally 


necessary coefficient factors in any Church’s life. Catholicism 
and Protestantism respectively stand for Institutionalism and 
Individualism. In the Church, Order is as necessary as Freedom, 
the priest as the prophet, the man of habits as the man of moods. 
Athanasius stood for Unity of Church and State. His formula 
was: The Son is ‘ co-essential’ with the Father. This became 
the watchword of Catholic orthodoxy. Luther stood for variety 
in national Churches as against an imperial State. His formula 
was: Justification by Faith. This became the watchword of the 
Protestant Reformation. It is impossible for the Church of 
to-day to go back on these findings and disturb the landmarks of 
centuries. As Athanasius adjusted the old ante-Nicene theology 
to the aristocratic requirements of the fourth century, as Luther 
adjusted medizval theology to the more democratic requirements 
of the sixteenth century, so it is the mission of the Church of 
to-day to reconcile her theological programme with the findings 
of true Science and true History. And never was the task easier 
than to-day. 


III. History 


The eighteenth century developed, under the zgis of Montes- 
quieu and Voltaire, a ‘ philosophy of history.’ The nineteenth 
century turned history into a science. Following on the lines of 
Wolf’s prolegomena to Homer (1795), Niebuhr destroyed the 
legend of the early Roman kings and (by what Gibbon has called 
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‘the divination of conjecture’) rewrote the history of early Rome. 
Histories of other nations were in like manner rewritten with the- 
help of philology. Menes, the first King of Egypt, was only 
another name for Minos, King of Crete, and this, in turn, was onl 
another form of mani, the Sanscrit for ‘man.’ Ewald and Baur 
similarly transmuted into legend the historical records of the 
Old and New Testaments. (1) The Pentateuch was written long 
after Moses and (2) Deuteronomy long after the Pentateuch 
(which included Joshua). (3) Isaiah’s later prophecies—though 
seemingly quoting the tenth chapter of Jeremiah—were supposed 
to have been by another hand after the Captivity. (4) The book 
of Daniel—why mince words ?—-was a Maccabean forgery of 
about 164 B.c. These were some of the ‘ settled results’ of the 
Higher Criticism. Baur in the same way recast the New Testa- 
ment to account for (1) a prolonged controversy between St. 
Paul’s and St. Peter’s view of the Church. This allowed him only 
(2) four acknowledged epistles of St. Paul; and (3) he post-dated 
to the second century the rest of the books of the Canon ! 

The twentieth century is in possession of sounder knowledge. 
The exhaustive researches of Harnack (Baur’s pupil) and Sir 
William Ramsay acclaim St. Luke as the most accurate historian 
of the Empire. Harnack specifically confirms the ‘ traditional’ 
chronology of the books of the New Testament. Assyriology has 
confirmed the historicity of the fourteenth chapter of Genesis, 
The flood of. Noah—universal only in respect of man, and, there- 
fore, confined to the plains of Chaldea—has come down to us in 
every tradition of the human race. The name of Belshazzar has 
been recovered, and the hall of the very palace in which he saw 
the writing on the wall. The Greek names of three musical 
instruments invented in Ionian Greece were preserved in Assyrian 
and thence transliterated into Hebrew. Thus the very argument 
once adduced for the late date of Daniel is now an additional 
proof of the authenticity of the book. In the same way the classic 
past stands recovered. The coffin of Menes and the throne of 
Minos have been found. According to J. B. Bury and D. S. 
Margoliouth, Homer is no longer two but one; and Lanciani has 
shown the tomb of Romulus. 


IV. ScIENCE 


The triumphs of applied science are justly the boast of the 
nineteenth century. No age in history has recorded such con- 
quests of man over Nature. To disintegrate the Atom—one of 
Nature’s bricks with which she built the universe—into revolving 
electrons is the least of the miracles of modern science. The 
steamship, the photograph, the telegram, the telephone, the 
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ophone, the wireless, the aeroplane and the submarine are 
only a few of the marvels of the century. It is in the philosophy, 
or rather metaphysics, of scientific theory that the nineteenth 
century has disappointed us. The old Protestant view of the 
world—based too exclusively on short-sighted theories which had 
come to be a sort of ‘ targum’ on the sacred Scriptures—required 
too many instances of abrupt creative acts. It made no allowance 
for Nature. In the presentation of a new scientific theory of the 
universe an Englishman, a Frenchman, and a German contended 
for the world’s prize: Darwin, Lamarck, and Haeckel. The 
first of these by his modesty made the theory plausible. 
The second left it doubtful. The third (who was a German) made 
it ridiculous. 

It was in 1859 that Darwin’s Origin of Species gave Evolution 
universal currency. From some original ‘ protoplasmic’ element, 
resident in the waters and varied either by initial impulse or 
accidental sympathy reacting upon ‘ environment,’ the present 
universe arose. There was no ‘design.’ For there is no such 
thing as ‘ cause’ or ‘ purpose’; all is matter and motion. But 
all things came about through pre-established harmony or acci- 
dental affinity or the unconscious sympathy of like with like 


ending in (what Darwin called) ‘ transformation by descent.’ 


At this point there are some difficulties. First, for the historian. 
The theory is not new. It was formulated word for word, even 
to the pet formule of Darwin and Spencer, by the Ionic and Attic 
physicists of the 6th century B.c. It reappearsin Democritus. It 
was known to Lucretius and Horace. It was based on no facts, 
but on the patient deductions of the conceiving mind. Then there 
come difficulties for the naturalist. Nature as a rule breeds no 
hybrids, and hybrids left to Nature are sterile. Moreover, accord- 
ing to Weismann (the latest ‘ pure Darwinian ’), Nature transmits 
no acquired characteristics. In all this Darwin was quite honest. 
He thought the geological record ‘ imperfect.’ He hoped for new 
data. He made large draughts on the bank of Time. 

Haeckel developed Darwin’s ‘ wish’ for Spontaneous Genera- 
tion as his vital starting-point. But this Pasteur and Tyndall 
killed. And Depéret has made an amusing analysis (confirmed 
by Haeckel’s frank admissions) of how many leaps the imagination 
has to make and how many embryonic parallels she has to fake 
in the twenty-three stages which the ‘ amceba ’ took in the course 
of becoming man. But further, there are gaps—not in the 
geological record, but in the continuity of the chain of life-forms. 
There is ‘a vast gulf,’ Huxley admitted, between the brute and 
man. There is a vaster gulf between the animate and inanimate, 
between the organic and inorganic, between the mammal and the 
bird. It was these mysterious breaches in continuity that made 
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Russel Wallace, Darwin’s co-discoverer of Natural Selection, 
give up the theory. 

Lastly, skulls of all ages have been collected to prove the 
simian ancestry of man. In vain; so thought Cuvier in France, 
Virchow in Germany, Agassiz in America, Owen and Lyell in 
England. Huxley stated the difficulty in the last edition of his 
collected essays. There are two conflicting tendencies in Nature 
which he calls the ‘ ethic process ’ and the ‘ cosmic process.’ The 
presence of free-will in man proves a supra-natural factor in the 
‘ethic process’ by which he is able to triumph over the ‘ cosmic 
process.” In a famous letter to the Spectator (February 10, 1866) 
he at length admitted the possibility of the miraculous ! 

A still more remarkable profession was made by Lord Kelvin 
in the Botanical Theatre at University College, Gower Street, 
Lord Reay, President of University College, being in the chair. 


Science positively affirms creative power. Science makes everyone 
feel a miracle in himself. It is not in dead matter that we live and move, 
but in the creating and directive power which science compels us to accept 
as an article of belief. We cannot escape drom this when we study the 
physics atid dynamics of living and dead matter all around. Modem 
biologists are coming once more to a firm acceptance of something, and that 
is a vital principle. . . . We only know God in His Works, but we are 
absolutely forced by science to admit and to believe with absolute confi- 
dence in a directive power—in an influence other than of physical, dynami- 
cal, electrical forces. Cicero has denied that we could have come into 
existence by a fortuitous concourse of atoms. There is nothing between 
absolute scientific belief in creative power and the acceptance of the theory 
of a fortuitous concourse of atoms. Is there, I ask, anything so absurd 
as to believe that a number of atoms by falling together of their own accord 
could make . . . a sprig of moss, a microbe, a living animal? People 
think that, given millions of years, these might come to pass. But we could 
not think that a million of millions of millions of years could give us unaided 
a beautiful world like ours.—The Times, May 2, 1903. 


The brilliant work of J. S. Haldane has carried us a step 
further still. A deeper experimental analysis of life is now 
displacing the mechanistic interpretation. And Professor Haldane 
points to a‘‘ guiding’ power innate in what was formerly inter- 
preted as merely material. It is spiritual reality that is ultimately 
the only reality, and matter is but the fleeting garment of its self- 
expression. And now comes Dr. E. A. Burtt in his Metaphysical 
Foundations of Modern Science (Kegan Paul, 1925) to show that 
the complexity of man’s nature requires some better explanation 
than one merely rational. Love, genius, beauty, virtue are facts 
of life which transcend intellectual analysis ; whereas such phrases 
as ‘law’ and ‘ motion,’ and the mathematical formule in which 
scientific terms are expressed, are but mental abstractions which 
have no real correspondence with objective fact. This is just 
what Buffon had already said so wisely and so well in the pro- 
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legomena to his once famous natural history. But in quoting 
Buffon we find ourselves back in the eighteenth century once 


more. 
SUMMARY AND REVIEW 


Parts I. and II. The eighteenth century represents the 
triumph of too much Individualism—in politics Aristocracy, in 
the Church Protestantism. The nineteenth in like manner 
represents Collectivism, which in things of the State becomes too 
democratic, in things of the Church too Catholic. The twentieth 
century State will restore the balance in favour of an Aristo- 
democracy, or ‘ pick of the best in a democracy’; and the new 
Church will probably clothe herself, as Dr. Charles Sarolea pro- 
phesies in his brilliant Life of Newman, with a Protestant soul in 
aCatholic body. Part III. History has already been treated alter- 
nately as if it were largely a Biography or a Science. Tacitus and 
Macaulay have taught us that to be readable it must be also the 
work of a supreme Artist. Part IV. Science now frankly admits 
(as Huxley long ago did) her limitations. Religion professes to 
transcend Science as being the bearer of a revelation from God to 
man. But since God and Nature are one, and God is greater than 
Nature, it is clear that neither the old-time ‘ Creationist ’ theory 
nor the new ‘ Evolutionist’ one holds the field. The whole world 
stands in need of a religion that corresponds to the findings of 
scientific fact. Bergson’s Creative Evolutionism is not enough. 
The world can only be explained in terms of an evolutionist 
Creator. Huxley shall sum up for us the debate on this great 
question : 

Atheism is as absurd, logically speaking, as polytheism. . . . Denying 
the possibility of miracles seems to me quite as unjustifiable as speculative 
atheism (letter to Spectator, February 10, 1866). Cosmic evolution may 
teach us how the good and the evil tendencies of man may have come 
about, but in itself it is incompetent to furnish any better reason why 
what we call Good is preferable to what we call Evil (Evolution and Ethics, 
p. 80, ‘Collected Essays’). 

A. H. T. CLARKE. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


THE PRICE OF COAL. 


To the Editor, THE NINETEENTH CENTURY AND AFTER. 


S1r,—In your October issue I notice an article, ‘ Chaos in Industry,’ by 
Mr. William Sanderson, in which he proposes certain remedies as a solution 
of our industrial troubles of the present time. In touching on the question 
of the cost of domestic coal he uses the following words :— 


“In October 1924 the average price of coal as sold at the pithead was 
20s. 6d. a ton. At the same time inquiry was made as to the average 
cost to the consumer at Newcastle, Swansea, Glasgow, and several other 
centres. This inquiry resulted in showing an average retail price of 
50s.: so that the middleman’s charges were about one and a half times 
as much as the cost of production. This shows either bad organisation 
or deliberate exploitation.’ 


Will you, I wonder, allow a member of the much-abused coal trade to 
explain the above and to show that the figures are completely erroneous? 

First of all, as to the cost of house coal at the pit: 20s. 6d. is not 
the average pit price of house coal, but of all qualities raised. All collieries 
raise each week so many thousand tons. A considerable portion of their 
output is fine slack, rough slack, peas, small nuts, large nuts. Then there 
will be steam coals, kitchen coals, and house coals (perhaps a best and 
seconds coal). All these qualities are sold at varying prices at the pit, 
from as low as 2s. up to 40s. per ton or more for very best house coals. 
The average cost of all the qualities raised was 20s. 6d. in October 1924. 
(Incidentally, 18s. is about the average to-day.) It is evident that the 
collieries lose substantially on their sales of slack and nuts, and they are 
naturally compelled to obtain a fairly high price for their house coals to 
enable them to carry on at all. Even as it is they are losing money all over 
thecountry. There is a small proportion of very cheap house coal which was 
sold in 1924 at, say, 20s. 6d. at the pit. There would also be another small 
portion of best house coal at 35s. to 45s. at the pit, but the bulk of the house 
coal sold would be (of medium quality) from, say, 22s. 6d. to 32s.6d. There- 
fore a fair average for house coal in October 1924 is not 20s. 6d., but more 
likely 25s., for the whole country. I may say that I am the proprietor of two 
extensive coal depéts in Manchester, and my accounts for the last eighteen 
months show an average pit price of 27s. 9d. It is quite likely that this 
will be a fair average for the three towns mentioned by Mr. Sanderson. 

Secondly, as to the average selling price of 50s. Is this correct? 
I have made the most exhaustive inquiries, and find that no such average 
price existed in October 1924. In both Newcastle and Glasgow (notorious 
towns for cheap coals) good qualities of coal could be bought anywhere at 
about 40s.; best coals were only 43s. 6d., whilst cheaper coals could be 
obtained from 28s. 4d. and upwards to 33s. 4d. and 35s. In Swansea the prices 
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are higher, owing mainly to its geographical position. Best coal com- 
manded 50s. in October 1924, but excellent qualities could be obtained at 
358. to 45s. In the three towns I found a few customers who bought 
absolutely the best coals regardless of price, but the bulk of the coal in 
Glasgow and Newcastle was sold at the medium price. In my opinion it 
is fairer to raise the average for these cities to 28s. at the pit and 
reduce the selling figure to 42s., whilst for Swansea the average cost is more 
likely to be 30s. 6d. and the selling price 44s. delivered. I should like to 
emphasise that in none of the three towns was it possible to find any single 
merchant selling his coal at such an average as 50s. 

It should be clearly understood that coal merchants generally buy 
about six to twelve kinds of coal, cobbles and nuts, and sell them to the 
public at various rates. Thus, if a coal merchant buys kitchen coal, he 
sells it at a low price. If he buys best house coal, he sells it at a higher 
price. I myself sell about six kinds of coal and nuts: my highest price is 
43s. 4d. and lowest 37s. 6d., and my average for the last eighteen months 
is 41s. 9d. (all prices include delivery). 

As shown above, my own margin between the cost price at the pit and 
as sold to the consumer is 14s. per ton. Out of this carriage is to be 
deducted 6s., leaving a gross profit of, $s:. per ign; ‘Out of, this, of course, 
I have to provide for my establishment thargés; Pht i is,°jn addition to the 
ordinary wages for carters, guéiitéms as food for “horses, : veterinary 
services, coal bags, repairs did, upkeep of carts, lorries, siding rent, “office 
rent, demurrage, inferior coal and slack,, stationery, telephone, stamps, 
clerical expenses, bad debts, depteciation, eté»* Furthermoré, I maysay that, 
like the landlady, I have to niake my profit during a certain limited season 
of the year. In summer, for inStanee, the public do not ny’ house coal, 
and in my own business I meet expenses "in: April: anda“September, lose 
substantially i in May, June, July and August, arid have to make a profit in 
the other six months. I might add that a very serious item in coal 
merchants’ expenses is loss by short weight, from which there is practically 
no recovery, either from the colliery company, the railway company, or 
the factor, and in one twelve months I lost 156/. on this item alone. My 
selling price, however, shown above, is based on selling weight, and there- 
fore the question of short weight does not arise. My own figures are typical 
of most coal merchants’ businesses, and I do not suppose, after deducting 
carriage, there will be much variation between the gross profits of the 
merchants at Newcastle, Glasgow, and Swansea, and my own at Manchester. 

It will be seen, therefore, that the middleman is not charging ‘ one 
and a half times as much as the cost of production.’ He is not guilty of 
‘exploitation,’ nor is his organisation ‘faulty.’ There is no ‘ring’ of 
merchants ; they live and do their business in open competition. After 
twenty-five years’ experience in the coal trade I can say with confidence 
that it is conducted on up-to-date business methods. We are neither 
‘ brigands ’ nor ‘ profiteers,’ but, as I hope and believe, reasonable business 
men. Our trade is an honourable one with nothing to hide, and I am proud 
to be in it. If Mr. Sanderson requires any information I shall be pleased 
to assist him in any reasonable inquiries, but before he writes again to the 
Press on this subject, would not it be a good plan to make inquiries from 
the trade itself ? He would save himself many absurdities, erroneous data, 


and faulty conclusions. 
In fairness to our trade, I think this should be given the same publicity 


as the original article. 
A. E, P. FUuRSE. 












THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 


LABOUR GOVERNMENT IN QUEENSLAND. 
To the Editor, THE NINETEENTH CENTURY AND AFTER, 


Sir,—An article by Mr. Meredith Atkinson, ‘ Australian Lessons for 
British Labour,’ appeared in your issue of August 1925, in which references 
were made to the abolition of the Legislative Council in Queensland. 

Owing to his absence from Australia Mr. Atkinson has probably not 
been able to look up the data on the subject, which were set out again in 
the Argus (Melbourne) of September 21 last. The facts are as follows :— 

In May 1917 Mr. Ryan, the Premier of Queensland, submitted to the 
people the question whether the Legislative Council should be abolished, 
The result of the referendum was that 169,240 persons voted against 
abolition and 108,000 in favour of the measure. Despite this decisive vote, 
an attempt was made to induce the Governor (Sir Hamilton Goold-Adams) 
to appoint sufficient Labour members to the Legislative Council to encom- 
pass its destruction, but the Governor, in view of the vote of the people, 
refused to do so. When the Governor’s term expired, early in 1920, the 
Chief Justice (Sir Pope Cooper) should have acted as Lieutenant-Governor 
under a dormant commission ; but Mr. Theodore, who succeeded Mr. Ryan, 
issued a special commissi¢n, to Mr, Lennon, the Labour Speaker of the 
Legislative Assembly, : lappomtiag , hin, i,ieutenant-Governor. Less than 
two months aftér Mr. Lennon’s appointment. fourteen new members were 
appointed to the Legislative Council, thoagh,sixteen had previously been 
sworn ip, and later. Mr, Lennon, as | Lieutenauit-Governor, approved of his 
own appointment ag uember, and. Presideat of the Legislative Council. 
In Octobér 1921 a Bill providing for the abolition of the Council was forced 
through iLé Légisiative Assembly : and with the aid of the appointees the 
Bill was carried in the:Council also.‘ - 

From this it will be seen ‘that the Labour Government of Queensland 
deliberately flouted the wishes of the majority of the people, and by the 
irregular use of Executive authority forced the will of the minority on the 
majority. 

I should be grateful if you would make the correction necessary. 

Yours faithfully, 
James W. Barrett. 
MELBOURNE, 
September 23, 1925. 
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